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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HERE are persistent rumours that the Soviet 
a ecient has offered to sign the Kellogg Pact, 

without insisting on a preliminary formal recog- 
nition by the United States, and that Spain is also 
anxious to come in as an original signatory. The 
authorities at Washington are apparently opposed to 
the issue of any further invitations to the ceremony on 
August 27th, and it has been suggested that Spain and 
Russia should be left to adhere to the treaty by a sup- 
plementary protocol. Another suggestion is that the 
issue of invitations should be left to the unfettered 
discretion of the Quai d’Orsay. It will be deplorable if 
the signing of the Pact, which should be as bold and 
simple a gesture as the provisions of the Pact itself, 
becomes the occasion for petty diplomatic squabbling. 
If the Soviet Government is really willing to sign, it 
would be an act of monstrous stupidity to withhold an 
invitation. The inclusion of Russia would add im- 
mensely to the significance of the Pact, and would rob 
the French and British reservations of much of their 
sting. It might well be the first step in the establish- 
ment of those better relations between Russia and the 
League Powers which are essential to any satisfactory 
solution of the disarmament problem. 


* * * 


Sir Austen Chamberlain’s statement, with regard to 
the Franco-British agreement on a formula for naval 
limitation, has had a very mixed reception. The text 
of the agreement has now, apparently, been submitted 
to the other naval Powers, and is being examined by 
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the United States authorities with jealous care, to see 
that it contains nothing in contradiction to the prin- 
ciples laid down by their delegates at Geneva. In Italy 
there seems to be some resentment at the fact that 
Italy was not invited to take part in the conversations. 
Meanwhile, the Press of all countries is filled with con- 
tradictory statements as to the actual provisions of the 
agreement, and with alarming rumours as to the secret 
understandings which are said to have accompanied it. 
In Paris, in particular, there is a tendency to regard 
the agreement as rather in the nature of a naval and 
military entente between France and Great Britain than 
a step towards disarmament. 
* * * 

On the face of it, this excitement is hard to under- 
stand. ll that has been agreed, according to Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, is a preliminary basis for discus- 
sion, by means of which it is hoped to resolve the con- 
flict between the views put forward, by the Continental 
and Oceanic Powers respectively, at the last session of 
the Preparatory Commission on Disarmament. France 
and Great Britain, as the authors of the draft conven- 
tions submitted to the Commission, naturally became 
the chief spokesmen for the opposing schools of 
thought, and it was very proper that they should take 
the lead in the search for a compromise formula that 
would facilitate the real work of limitation. Unhappily, 
there are other factors that go a long way to explain 
the reception given to Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
announcement—the tendency of the French to rely 
more on special pacts and secret understandings than 
on League machinery and multilateral treaties; Sir 
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Austen’s own obsession by the need for Franco-British 
agreement; the soreness and suspicion excited in the 
United States by the breakdown of the Three-Power 
Conference. The only way to lay the suspicions that 
have been aroused is to publish the text of the agree- 
ment in full, and to accompany publication with a 
clear statement of any understanding, simultaneously 
arrived at, on the limitation of land armaments. 
* * * 

[t is serious news that Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
illness necessitates a prolonged absence from his public 
duties. His severest critics would not deny that he is 
a highly responsible statesman with a wide grasp of 
international problems, and the sudden suspension of 
his activities reveals a sad dearth of such qualities 
among his colleagues. On previous occasions when the 
Foreign Secretary has been hors de combat Lord Bal- 
four has filled the gap, but it would be unreasonable to 
expect that veteran to proceed to Paris and Geneva 
this autumn. Lord Cecil, if he had not felt obliged to 
resign from the Government on a vital issue, would 
have been admirably qualified to deputize for Sir 
Austen. But the appointment of Lord Cushendun as 
Acting Foreign Secretary cannot be viewed without un- 
The British Representative at the League 
Council and Assembly may be called upon at any 
moment to make decisions requiring both tact and 
judgment. Can Lord Cushendun be relied upon to 
display these qualities? We cannot await the answer 
of experience with confidence. 

* & * 


easiness. 


The schoolboys of St. Stephen’s have adjourned 
light-heartedly, delighted to obtain what they have 
not had for many years, a prolonged summer holiday. 
But, as if in rebuke of their light-heartedness, the 
problem which has been or should have been the prin- 
cipal preoccupation of the present Parliament is frown- 
ing more menacingly than ever before. The trend of 
trade continues to be increasingly unsatisfactory. 
While the depressed basic industries continue to lan- 
guish, there is an ominous slackening-off in the activi- 
ties of hitherto prosperous trades. Everywhere the 
momentary tendency is disappointing. Unhappily, 
moreover, the trend of monetary conditions gives 
ground for serious misgivings as to what is likely to 
happen later in the year. The American Federal 
Reserve authorities have been pursuing a dear-money 
policy for some time past, with the object of checking 
the ‘* bullish’? tendency of the New York stock 
markets, of which they (officiously, as it seems to us) 
disapprove. This policy has for some time kept our 
money rates higher than our internal conditions war- 
rant, and it is now beginning to threaten more definite 
reactions. We have recently lost most of the gold 
which flowed in earlier in the year; the exchanges are 
low; and the possibility of a tightening of credit con- 
ditions looms ahead. This greatly increases the 
danger of a progressive deterioration in the general 
state of trade, and emphasizes the need of overhauling 
the prevailing policy of restricting the capital under- 
takings of the State, on which we have commented 
strongly in recent issues. Between the deflationary 
proclivities of the world’s central bankers and the 
Treasury preoccupation with conversion, trade does not 
at present get a fair chance to go ahead. 

7 * * 

The timely launching and vigorous administration 
of the scheme for assisting ten thousand men from our 
distressed areas to go to Canada for harvest work may 
be placed largely to the credit of the Report of the In- 
dustrial Transference Board. Plans which require the 
agreement of the Home Government and Dominion 
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Government, railway companies and shipping com- 
panies are apt to be very difficult to negotiate; 
obstacles have a way of cropping up at the last moment 
and rendering abortive the most promising arrange- 
ments. In the present instance, a last moment hitch 
duly made its appearance last week; the Canadian 
Government was disposed to refuse its assent to the 
scheme unless the railway companies would guarantee 
to find winter employment for the harvesters, an 
undertaking which the railway companies refused to 
give. As time is of the essence of the problem, this 
difficulty might well have proved fatal but for the 
feeling which the Transference Board’s Report has 
stirred against the red-tape and formalism which im- 
pede migration within the Empire. In the nick of 
time, the Canadian Government withdrew its objection, 
the scheme has been officially ** released,’? and is 
being pushed forward with a welcome and unwonted 
energy. 
* * * 

The scheme comprises the following elements: (1) 
The shipping and railway companies have agreed to 
specially reduced fares to and from Winnipeg of £12 
each way; (2) the British Government assists men who 
satisfy the Employment Exchanges that they cannot 
afford the outward journey with a free grant of £5, 
and an advance of £10; (3) the Canadian Governments, 
Dominion and Provincial, and the railway companies 
are to co-operate in an endeavour to find winter work 
for those who wish to stay in Canada. Within two 
days of the formal announcement of the scheme, the 
number of applicants had already passed the total of 
ten thousand, though how many of them will survive 
the medical examination remains to be seen. The 
bulk of the applicants are, as was desired, from the 
distressed areas; and the response shows the readiness 
of the men in these areas to take advantage of any 
reasonable opportunities of transfer. The scheme, in 
our view, is to be welcomed and not ** crabbed.’’ For 
many of the ten thousand the chance of winter work 
may not materialize. But they will be able to return 
to this country with some money in their pockets and 
with an experience which, however arduous, is at any 
rate preferable to continued unemployment at home. 

* * * 


The settlement of the wages question on the rail- 
ways is threatened by the dissatisfaction of officials of 
the railway shopmen’s unions with their exclusion from 
the recent negotiations between the railway companies, 
the National Union of Railwaymen, the Amalgamated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers, and the Railway 
Clerks’ Association. Only about half of the shopmen 
and general workers occupied on the railways are in- 
cluded in the N.U.R., the remainder being divided 
among a large number of craft unions, and it is the 
latter which have now demanded consideration. In 
consequence, representatives of the companies and of 
the N.U.R. met representatives of the craft unions last 
week, but were unable to arrive at an agreement, and 
another meeting is being held on Friday. A further 
problem has been raised by the request of the foremen 
in railway workshops for separate consideration in their 
supervising capacity, and the companies’ representa- 
tives met the executive of the National Foremen’s Ass»- 
ciation of the engineering and allied trades on Wednes- 
day. Meanwhile, the principal railway unions have 
been holding special delegate meetings to obtain ratifi- 
cation of the wages agreement. Although it may 
appear that the principal difficulties of the railway 
managers in securing the workers’ assent to the wages 
reductions are only now beginning to make themselves 
felt, the companies probably chose the wisest course 
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in first reaching agreement with the representatives of 
the main railway unions, while leaving the detailed 
points involved in discussions with the other unions for 
further negotiations. 


* * * 


The proceedings of the Peasants’ Democratic Con- 
gress at Zagreb leave no doubt as to the general attitude 
of the Croats towards Belgrade and the Skuptshina. 
Responsible speakers like M. Pribitchevitch are careful 
to explain that they do not wish to disrupt the Triune 
Kingdom. They wish, apparently, to make it into a 
dual monarchy, in which Croatia would have rather less 
independence than was given to the Magyar Kingdom 
in the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. M. Raditch, 
the news of whose death reaches us as we go to press, 
went farther, and his death as a result of the revolver 
shot in the Skuptshina is likely to give a stimulus to 
extreme views. In any event, the Croats are grimly 
determined on a large ineasure of autonomy. Before 
closing, the Congress formed a number of permanent 
committees, representative of all shades of Croat 
opinion, to deal with current affairs. These grave steps 
have been taken to a nasty accompaniment of political 
assassination, a Serbian journalist having been mur- 
dered in Zagreb during the sitting of the Congress. 

* * 


In Belgrade, there seems to be nobody except 
King Alexander to counsel moderation and restraint. 
The old Skuptshina has been called together, and, in 
the absence of the Croat deputies, has ratified the 
Nettuno Conventions, despite the statesmanlike offer of 
Signor Mussolini to extend the period for ratification, 
in the hope of obtaining a more friendly atmosphere. 
Bills dealing with internal reform are promised for the 
autumn; but there seems little sign of any real 
approach to a thorough revision of the constitution, 
such as the Croats demand. All the talk in Belgrade 
is of strong measures for curbing the movement towards 
disruption. The King, who has shown throughout a 
clearer appreciation of the crisis than his Ministers, has 
summoned a number of leading politicians to his 
summer residence in Bosnia. It may be hoped that 
he will be able to persuade them to a dissolution, and 
the election of a new Skupishina for the purpose of 
tackling the internal problem in earnest, in co-operation 
with the Croats. The present position is full of danger, 
and the Italian Press, in close touch with Yugoslavia, 
is probably correct in holding that its gravity is under- 
estimated by more distant observers. 


% * 


The Kuomintang Congress continues to produce an 
alarming volume of rhetoric; but it shows, also, signs 
of a realism that has been rare of late years in Chinese 
polities. Every responsible person, including the lead- 
ing generals, agrees that demobilization is the first and 
most pressing problem of government. The difficulties 
of carrying it out, without dispersing thousands of 
hungry men over the countryside, are simply enormous. 
The process must be gradual if it is to do anything but 
reinforce the existing brigandage, and a _ gradual 
demobilization can only be carried out by an effective 
central administration, well provided with funds. 
Meanwhile the Treasury is empty, and no account is 
kept of the moneys collected and disbursed. Both the 
urgency and the difficulty of the situation have been 
set out with unflinching candour by Mr. T. Y. Soong, 
the Nationalist Minister of Finance. He believes tariff 
autonomy to be a necessary condition of recovery ; but 
he warns his countrymen solemnly against the conse- 
quences of unilateral denunciation of international 
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treaties. Meanwhile he pleads for national unification 
of finance, an accurately compiled Budget, and a 
Budget Committee with full control over revenue and 
expenditure. 

* * * 


Similar proposals have been put forward by the 
Chinese bankers, merchants, and guilds, an influential 
deputation from whom is on its way to Nanking. In- 
deed, the boldness with which Chinese business men 
are now asserting their views is a new and welcome 
feature in the situation. The remarkable recuperative 
power of the country, given good administration, is well 
shown in Canton, where Li Chai-sun, one of the last 
representatives of the governors educated in the Con- 
fucian philosophy, has restored order, and actually 
raised funds for civil administration. What can be 
done in Canton can be done elsewhere, but the Powers 
must play their part. Tariff autonomy is an essential 
condition of financial recovery. Only the prestige 
arising from some progress towards treaty revision can 
enable the Nationalist Government to hold its extremist 
followers in check. It is reported that a settlement of 
the Nanking affair with Great Britain is on the point of 
completion. If this is true, there is no further excuse 
for delay in resuming general negotiations. 


* * * 


The affair of Oscar Slater ends with the payment 
by the Treasury of £6,000 compensation for his 
wrongful conviction in May, 1909, for the murder of 
Miss Gilchrist, and his imprisonment for eighteen 
years. Thus, at long last, British justice has done all 
that can be done to remove the stain which this case 
has laid upon it. It is interesting to recall the circum- 
stances in which the matter was reopened. At the 
beginning of last year Oscar Slater was still in prison, 
apparently forgotten. It was the affair of Sacco and 
Vanzetti, coinciding with the publication of Mr. 
William Park’s ** The Truth about Oscar Slater ** which 
led THE Nation to devote its principal leading article 
to the case, urging that the British public would do 
better to concern itself with its own judicial beam, 
rather than its American brother’s mote. The matter 
was then taken up vigorously by the Datty News, and 
other journals, with the result that Slater was released 
last November, a special Act of Parliament was passed 
to enable the case to come before the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, and the original conviction was quashed by 
that Court last month. , 


# * * 


The Parliamentary Correspondent of the Times 
gave on Tuesday some figures supplied to him by the 
Post Office ** to illustrate the development of the tele- 
phone service in this country in recent years.’’ The 
total amount of capital actually invested from first 
to last in the telephone enterprise of this country is, 
we are told, £112 millions. Of this amount £43 millions 
has been repaid, leaving £69 millions invested, against 
which there are assets of a depreciated value of £91 
millions. We are not given the corresponding figures 
for other countries, but we know that the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company is sinking fresh 
capital in the development of telephones at a rate of 
over £80 millions a year. There are seven countries 
with a greater proportion of telephones to population 
than obtains in Great Britain, while in actual numbers 
the United States leads the world with 18} million tele- 
phones, Germany has 2.8 million, and Great Britain 1.6 
million; our rate of increase is, however, stated to be 
considerably higher than that of the _ telephone- 
saturated countries, 
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THE CABINET AND PROTECTION 
‘ere of us whose political memories go back to 


the beginning of the century have been forcibly 

reminded during the last few weeks of the early 
days of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform cam- 
paign. The present situation in the Conservative Party 
is not unlike that which prevailed in 1908, and even in 
details there are curious similarities. Now, as then, 
the Colonial Secretary is the leader of the Protectionists, 
while the Chancellor of the Exchequer stands by Free 
Trade, and the Prime Minister declares that the 
Cabinet’s policy does not include either a general 
system of Protection or the taxation of food. Now, as 
then, the majority of Conservative 
Members are Protectionists and are only restrained from 
advocating a full-blown policy of Protection by the fear 
of losing their seats. Now, as then, it is clear that 
the Cabinet is sharply divided, while it protests that 
it is united. The same phrases are repeated after an 
interval of twenty-five years. In 1902, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks Beach said that it 
was ** an extraordinary delusion *’ to suppose that the 
Government intended to ** change the principles upon 
which the fiscal system of this country is based.’* In 
1928, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Churchill, 
says that ** we ought not to contemplate any funda- 
mental reversal of the fiscal system upon which the 
whole industrial and economic structure of this country 
is erected, and with which it is profoundly interwoven.”’ 
In 1904, a Unionist Free Trader put down a motion 
approving ‘** the explicit declaration of His Majesty’s 
Ministers that their policy of fiscal reform does not in- 
clude either a general system of Protection or a Prefer- 
ence based on the taxation of food.’’ In 1928, Mr. 
Baldwin writes to the Chief Whip: ‘* We are pledged, 
and shall continue to be pledged, not to introduce Pro- 
tection. We are pledged, and shall continue to be 
pledged, not to impose any taxes on food.’’ In 1904, 
when that declaration was made, the Government was 
heading straight for the Protectionist Election of 1906. 
Is it surprising that Free Traders look closely at the 
pledges now given? 


overwhelming 


Mr. Baldwin has not the cool detachment or the 
intellectual subtlety of Lord Balfour, and it does not 
seem likely that he can successfully reproduce the shifts 
and manceuvres by which his predecessor held his party 
together during Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign. It is 
evident, however, that he is doing his best. His answer 
last week to a question about the divergent policies 
advocated by Mr. Churchill and Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks was considered to be such a masterpiece of 
evasion that his admirers in the Press hastened to 
assure us that he wrote it himself and was not indebted 
for it to one of his clever colleagues. His letter to the 
Chief Whip has been characterized as ‘‘ powerful and 
timely ’’ and ‘‘ admirably lucid,’’ but it seems to have 
been contrived, like Mr. Balfour’s celebrated ‘“ half- 
sheet of notepaper,’’ to provide a cover for two contra- 
dictory policies. On the one hand, Mr. Baldwin says, 
“* We are pledged, and shal! continue to be pledged, 
not to introduce Protection.’ On the other hand, he 
declares that ‘*‘ No manufacturing industry will be 
barred from presenting its case before the appointed 
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(safeguarding) tribunal,** and that ‘‘a_ careful 
examination of the administration of the Act, based on 
the experience of the last four years, may enable us to 
simplify certain details in the procedure.”’ Now it is, 
of course, open to Mr. Baldwin’s colleagues in the 
Cabinet and his supporters in the House of Commons 
to take shelter behind this formula for the time being, 
but they can hardly expect to “‘ get away with it” 
when they face their constituents at the General Elec- 
tion. Mr. Baldwin has himself told us that the exten- 
sion of ** safeguarding *’ to iron and steel would violate 
his pledge not to introduce anything in the nature of a 
General Tariff, and that that industry must therefore 
be debarred during this Parliament from submitting its 
case to a Safeguarding Committee. How then can he 
renew his pledge against the introduction of Protection, 
and at the same time permit the iron and steel industry 
to apply for Protection to a tribunal with a simplified 
procedure? The inconsistency is too glaring to be over- 
looked. Nevertheless, it seems to be the Government’s 
calculation that if they do not say definitely that steel 
is to be taxed, but only that ** no manufacturing indus- 
try will be barred from presenting its case before the 
appointed tribunal,’ they will avoid the hostility of 
those industries for which steel is an important raw 
material, and dodge the awkward problem of compen- 
sating the farmer for his dearer machines. If that is 
the idea, it is probable that the plot will miscarry. In 
the first place it leaves out of account the passion for 
bad Protectionist arguments which seizes most Con- 
servative candidates when they find themselves on 
election platforms. In the second place, it underrates 
the intelligence of the electorate. 

It may, we suppose, be taken for granted that the 
policy outlined in the Prime Minister’s letter to the 
Chief Whip has been accepted by the whole Cabinet 
and will be recommended to the Party Conference next 
month. Where, then, does Mr. Churchill stand? Is 
he prepared to advocate in Parliament a series of 
Protective taxes, beginning with a duty on imported 
steel, at the bidding of a tribunal appointed by Sir 
Philip Cunliffe-Lister ? To do Mr. Churchill justice, we 
do not believe that he will relish the prospect. But 
what is he to do? If it came to an open breach, the 
Cabinet would be almost unanimously against him. It 
is true that Mr. Amery is by no means so formidable 
a protagonist as was Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, but it is 
equally true that there are no stalwart Free Traders in 
the Cabinet of the calibre of the late Duke of Devon- 
shire, Sir Michael Hicks Beach, and Mr. Ritchie. Mr. 
Baldwin has evidently been convinced by his experience 
in 1928 that Protection is not a good electioneering 
plank, but there is no evidence that he has ceased to 
believe in it as a remedy for unemployment. The Cham- 
berlains remain firmly convinced both of the wisdom 
and the expediency of their father’s policy. Mr. Neville 
was talking last Saturday of Imperial Preference in 
almost precisely the terms used by Mr. Joseph a quarter 
of a century ago, and it is worth noting that the one 
pre-war speech which Sir Austen has seen fit to resurrect 
in the volume published this year* is that in which, on 
January 13th, 1913, he protested against the abandon- 
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ment of Imperial Preference by Mr. Bonar Law. Lord 
Balfour’s intellectual sympathies are probably with Mr. 
Churchill. Lord Salisbury (being a Cecil) may have 
some leanings towards Free Trade. The other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet are almost certainly Protectionists 
to a man. In these circumstances Mr. Churchill may 
feel that he has made a pretty good bargain. His 
Rating scheme is put forward as the main plank of his 
party; the pledge against food taxes is definitely 
renewed ; above all, he is spared the distasteful task of 
advocating Protection on the public platform. His 
colleagues will no doubt dwell on the promise of more 
and easier safeguarding, but it will still be open to Mr. 
Churchill to deprecate any fundamental change in our 
fiscal system. On such grounds as these an ‘** unre- 
pentant Free Trader *’ may reconcile himself to remain- 
ing in office as Chancellor of the Exchequer while a 
protective tariff is built up piecemeal through the Board 
of Trade. At any rate, it would be very unwise for any 
Free Trader to imagine that his policy is secure because 
Mr. Churchill remains in the Cabinet. 

From the point of view of the electoral chances of 
the Liberal Party, we could wish for nothing better 
than this attempt to reconcile opposing policies, this 
pretence at unity between Ministers who obviously dis- 
agree, this dodge to satisfy the restless Protectionists 
in the Party without alarming the Free Traders in the 
constituencies. As a matter of domestic politics, the 
Opposition Parties have only to sit back and watch the 
comedy develop. Unfortunately, the tariff question is 
not a purely domestic one. Europe is suffering, as 
everybody knows, from a surfeit of tariff barriers, and 
a great effort, arising out of the Geneva Economic Con- 
ference, is being made to get them reduced. Nothing 
could be more discouraging to that effort than to see 
Great Britain abandoning her traditions and taking 
increasing doses of the drug which has been poisoning 
her neighbours. It is common form among the more 
moderate of our Protectionists to say that the best 
arrangement would be “‘ Free Trade all round.’’ They 
are never slow to recognize the injury done to British 
trade by the high tariffs which divide and sub-divide the 
Continent of Europe. Now is their opportunity to 
stimulate the movement towards freer trade, or to 
impede its progress. The most serious aspect of this 
furtive attempt to impose Protection on Great Britain 
is its inevitable reaction upon the economic policy of 
Europe. 


THE LIBERAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


ROM its beginnings seven years ago as a gathering of 

a small group of Liberals who were dissatisfied with 

the intellectual Philistinism of official Liberal politics, 
the Liberal Summer School movement has gradually won 
recognition as one of the most valuable and vital institu- 
tions in the Party. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
numbers attending the annual schools should have grown 
year by year, and that the personnel should have tended 
to become more representative of the orthodox party 
Liberal. At Oxford this week, it was noteworthy that there 
were far more candidates among the students than on any 
previous occasion. There has been no change, however, in 
the atmosphere and tradition of sense and realism and free 
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inquiry and avoidance of party claptrap, which 
established in earlier years. 

A novel and most successful feature of this year’s 
school was the introduction into the programme of three 
debates. On Friday, Mr. Tom Johnston of the Labour 
Party came down to argue the relative merits of Socialism 
and the ** Yellow Book *’ with Mr. Keynes. The encounter 
was stimulating and entertaining, though it failed some- 
what markedly to reveal sharp and_ clear-cut 
controversy on major issues. The debate centred round the 
slogan of ** production for use and not for profit,’? which 
Mr. Johnston insisted was the essence of Socialism, and it 
tended to narrow down into a difference of opinion on the 
economic point of whether it could ever be right that 
potatoes should be allowed to rot or be used for fuel in 
a season of abnormal glut, when the consumer was unwill- 
ing to pay for the surplus potatoes a price sufficient to 
cover the cost of transporting them. 

But one feature of Mr. Johnston’s attitude was instruc- 
tive as a possible indication of the drift of Labour opinion. 
In dealing with the ‘* Yellow Book,’’ he singled out for 
criticism the idea of the Public Concern, i.e., the idea that 
the administration of those undertakings, such as public 
utilities, where public ownership is desirable, should be 
removed, more than is now customary, from the ordinary 
State and Municipal machine and from political influences, 
by an appropriate development of the device of the ad hoc 
Public Board. Mr. Tom Johnston would have nothing to 
do with this idea, and used rhetorical phrases about re- 
taining ‘‘ democratic initiative ’’ and ‘‘ the direct control 
of the common folk ”’ so casually as to suggest that it was 
not the first time he had used them and would not be the 
last. It would be useful to know whether Mr. Tom 
Johnston is representative on this point, and whether the 
Labour Party means to set its face against any attempt to 
evolve a more businesslike administration for public under- 
takings. 

The friendliness of Mr. Johnston’s reception was note- 
worthy, and the debate was conducted throughout with the 
greatest good humour. The same was true of the debate 
the following night, when Mr. P. J. Hannon defended the 
record of the Conservative Government against Mr. 
Guedalla. This debate was a rollicking, hilarious affair, 
which served to make clear that it was not for nothing that 
Mr. Guedalla won the name of the wittiest debater of his 
undergraduate generation at the Oxford Union, and also 
what a deplorable waste of first-rate Parliamentary talent 
is involved in the present mutiliation of the Liberal 
representation at Westminster. The third debate—on the 
comparative merits of different electoral systems—was of 
a more domestic character, and was followed by a vote. 
The narrowness of the majority by which P.R. was carried 
indicates that the anti-P.R. trend, which is so marked 
outside, is also at work inside the Liberal Party. 

The School opened with an admirable Inaugural 
Address by Mr. Stuart Hodgson, the Editor of the DatLy 
News. A most welcome new recruit to the circle of lec- 
turers was Sir Maurice Amos who delivered a most stimu- 
lating address on Egypt. On Saturday, Sir John Simon 
gave an invaluable survey of the history of the gradual 
introduction of Protectionist duties since the beginning of 
the war. On Monday, Mrs. E. D. Simon, dealing with 
several of the complex issues raised by the Government’s 
rating scheme, read one of the ablest, best-thought-out, and 
most informative addresses that has ever been delivered 
at the Summer School. We write before many of the later 
addresses have been given; but it seems safe to say that 
this year’s School will prove one of the most enjoyable and 
successful of the series. And rumour has it that the same 
remark will hold true of what has always been one of the 
most popular features of these gatherings—the burlesque 
on Wednesday night. 
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EXPORTING DEMOCRACY 
()iss of the chief exports of Europe to Asia during the 


last fifty years has been democracy, and it has become 

more and more doubtful whether the commodity has 
been exported in the forms best suited for Eastern consump- 
tion. The question is raised, and a highly important answer 
suggested to it, in the Report of Lord Donoughmore’s 
Commission which was appointed a year ago to inquire into 
the working of the Ceylon constitution (Cmd. 81381, 8s. 6d.). 
The Report is an extremely able document; it contains 
proposals which, if acted upon and successful, might pro- 
duce one of those apparently casual, but profoundly revo- 
lutionary, political expedients so characteristic of British 
history. 

The existing constitution of Ceylon, which dates only 
from 1924, is admitted by everyone to be extremely unsatis- 
factory, and the Commission has no difficulty in killing the 
dog and then beating it. The main problem in exporting 
democracy from Europe to Asia consists in finding a 
digestible form for it. In Ceylon, as in India, it was 
assumed that the only possible form is an adaptation of the 
British parliamentary system. Democracy was expected to 
creep in through a Legislative Council, whose blessed arche- 
type was the House of Commons; the usual development 
followed—from the Council of nominated members to the 
Council with a minority of elected members, and thence to 
the Council with an elected majority. By 1924 Ceylon had 
reached the stage when the elected members were in an 
overwhelming majority on the Council; they numbered 
thirty-four out of a membership of forty-nine. But the old 
mistake was made of putting the power in one place, and 
the responsibility in the other. The ancient machinery of 
Crown Colony government remained untouched in Ceylon : 
the Governor, responsible to the Secretary of State, and the 
Civil Service, responsible to the Governor, administering 
the country. This was the Executive, with all the respon- 
sibility of governing, but powerless in the Legislature, while 
democracy, all powerful in the Legislature, had no executive 
responsibilities. The result has been continual friction be- 
tween the two parts of the machine; the Council abandoned 
itself to obstruction and sterile criticism, the Executive 
became weak and demoralized. 

Thus the existing constitution is practically unwork- 
able. In considering revision, the Commission was faced 
with two alternatives. The whole Crown Colony machinery 
might be swept away and unadulterated democracy, with 
full responsible government, might be granted to Ceylon. 
This is the proposal of the delegates of the Ceylon National 
Congress, but the Commission affirm that there is a measure 
of agreement against taking immediately so drastic a step. 
The alternative is to combine the existing Crown Colony 
executive with a democratically responsible executive. The 
experience of India has shown how difficult it is to do this 
in institutions closely modelled on the British parliamentary 
and Cabinet system. The difficulty is not merely that of 
inserting a dual executive in a system which itself implies 
a single executive responsible to and removable by the 
Legislature. The British parliamentary system presupposes 
the existence of a limited number of political parties. But 
in Ceylon there are no political parties in our sense and 
no sign of their emergence; the lines of cleavage are racial 
and religious, the worst possible foundations for the party 
system. 

The remarkable part about the Commission’s Report 
is that, recognizing these facts, they boldly propose a poli- 
tical experiment, an entirely new form of constitution. The 
pivot of their proposals is the substitution for the Legis- 
lative Council of a State Council which would deal with 
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administrative as well as legislative matters, and would 
sit in executive as wel] as in legislative session. The 
Council would consist of eighty members—sixty-five elected 
for territorial constituencies, twelve nominated by the 
Governor, and three officials. The Council would divide 
itself into seven Executive Committees to deal respectively 
with : (1) Home Affairs, (2) Agriculture, (8) Local Adminis- 
tration, (4) Health, (5) Education, (6) Public Works, (7) 
Communications. Each of these Committees is to elect a 
Chairman for appointment by the Governor, and the Chair- 
men are Ministers individually responsible, with their 
Executive Committees, to the Council for the administra- 
tion of their Departments. In addition to the seven 
Ministers, there are three Officers of State, the Chief 
Secretary, the Treasurer, and the Attorney-General, in 
charge of Departments, but not responsible to the Council. 
The seven Ministers and three Officers of State constitute 
a Board of Ministers collectively responsible for the Budget 
and Estimates. The proceedings of the Executive Com- 
mittees would be reported to the Council in Executive Ses- 
sion for approval. Rejection in such a case by the Council 
would not involve the resignation of the Minister, but 
rejection of the Budget would entail the resignation of the 
Board of Ministers and a general election. The Governor 
would have the unqualified right to refuse or reserve his 
assent which is necessary in both executive and legislative 
matters, but *‘ he would not normally exercise this right 
unless the proposals were such as in his opinion to conflict 
with the provisions of the Royal Instructions issued to 
him.” 

Such are the most important features of the proposed 
constitution. They are so novel that it would be a waste 
of time to speculate upon their chances of success or failure. 
But there are broad reasons why, in our opinion, they 
should be given a fair trial. They are based on experience 
and upon the political configuration of Ceylon as it exists 
to-day. They are an ingenious, but not too ingenious, com- 
promise between the existing system, the Cabinet system, 
and the League of Nations Committee system. They have 
the great merit of not being rigidly watertight and logical, 
so that they allow scope to that faculty for political 
improvization, for making a new discovery in the art of 
government while engaged on making the machine work, 
which is considered to be highly developed in the English- 
man, and which, with his help, no doubt, will also develop 
in the Sinhalese and the Tamil. 

There are two other proposals in this Report which are 
of the greatest importance and show the sound judgment 
and courage of the Commissioners. The Commissioners 
recommend that the property and other qualifications for 
the franchise should be abolished and the franchise should 
be extended to all men over twenty-one years of age and 
to all women over thirty. The present population of 
Ceylon is over five million, and the number of registered 
voters is, under the existing franchise, just over two 
hundred thousand. The Commission’s proposals would in- 
crease the electorate from two hundred thousand to two 
millions. We are sure that the bold course is here the sound 
course. If democracy is to be successfully imported into 
Asia, it must be imported wholesale. It must reach the 
vast mass of the villagers and agricultural population, and 
must not be doled out in tabloid form to the few favoured 
people at the top. The idea that the Sinhalese villager, 
because he cannot sign his name, does not understand his 
own interests and will not soon learn the value of a vote, 
can only be held by those who do not know the Sinhalese 
villager. 

The Commissioners are no less sound on the subject 
of communal representation than they are on that of the 
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franchise. Under the present constitution there are eleven 
members elected, not territorially, but by communities, 
three by Europeans, two by Burghers, two by Indians, 
three by Muhammadans, and one by Tamils. The Commis- 
sioners recommend that there shall be no communal repre- 
sentation under the new constitution, and in this they are 
certainly right. Communal representation increases and 
accentuates those racial and religious differences which are 
the worst possible basis for political organization. That is 
the reason why, even as a temporary expedient, it is dan- 
gerous. The only safe course for the constitution maker 
in the East is to have nothing to do with it at all. 


PERSONALITIES OF THE SESSION 


By a PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT. 


HATEVER may be said about the relative im- 

portance of measures and men, to the student of 

politics at the close of a session the rise and fall 
of Parliamentary reputations is a subject of never-failing 
interest. Where does young ambition stand? Have any 
new political forces emerged? Have any reputations been 
eclipsed? Looking back upon the fourth and penultimate 
session of the Baldwin Parliament, one finds these questions 
not easy to answer. Although a session cannot be regarded 
as unimportant which includes the enfranchisement of five 
million women voters and the adoption of a scheme of local 
government and rating reform which is likely to keep the 
legislative machine working hard for some time ahead, the 
kind of issues which have been raised have not given oppor- 
tunities to Party gladiators to do full justice to themselves. 
There is a curious absence of big political issues which 
can stir emotions and rouse fighting passions. It is not 
without significance that during the debates on the Prayer 
Book and on the case of Miss Savidge, the level of 
individual oratory was much higher than on any other 
occasion. The present Parliament is not lacking in speakers 
of high distinction, but some of them do not seem to have 
had the opportunity, nor to have been capable of making 
the opportunity, as a young Disraeli would have done, of 
forcing themselves into the forefront. 

The Ministerialists are hampered by their huge 
majority and by their inability to carry out the only policy, 
that of Protection, which inspires them with any en- 
thusiasm. There are a number of men of ability on their 
back benches, but for the most part they are content to 
fulfil the réle of silent voting machines. Sometimes with 
a formidable preliminary bustle they don their armour 
and tilt a lance at the Government, but at the last moment 
they seem to lose courage when confronted with their Chief 
Whip, who appeals to them as public school boys not to let 
down their side. 

Mr. Baldwin speaks in well rounded periods, and often 
evades difficulties with a naive humour, but he is curiously 
ineffective as a party leader. He is good at ceremonial 
speeches, but in general debate there is a lack of verve and 
punch and an absence of enthusiasm, which has a 
depressing effect upon the serried hosts behind him. His 
universal courtesy and gentleness make him respected by 
all, but he is not looked upon as a bold architect of policy 
or an inspiring captain in the tumult of battle. 

The honours of such leadership in debate as the Govern- 
ment has achieved must be divided between Mr. Churchill 
and ‘ Jix.’? Mr. Churchill is far and away the Govern- 
ment’s best debating asset. He can fill the Chamber when 
he rises to speak, he can defend or attack with scintillating 
humour, which is effective for its immediate purpose, but 
leaves no rankling wounds behind, he can develop novel 
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arguments on well-worn subjects, he can dissipate the heavy 
torpor of his supporters with brave flashes of rhetoric. But 
the shadow of his picturesque past lies heavily over his 
future, and it is doubtful if, with all his cleverness, he will 
be able to conquer the deep-seated mistrust with which he 
is still regarded by the most orthodox acolytes in the Tory 
Temple. 

Memories of the session will be forever and indissolubly 
associated with ‘* Jix.”” It has been in many ways a 
** Jix *”’? session. He has been the Front Bench firework, 
emitting radiation and cascades of coloured lights every day 
and everywhere. Moscow and Hyde Park, Night Clubs, and 
Greyhound Racing Tracks, to say nothing of theological 
controversy, have exercised the exceptional garrulity of the 
Home Secretary. If a capacity for keeping in the public 
eye could make a great statesman, the mantle of the 
Premiership, which rumour credits him with seeking, 
might one day fall upon the shoulders of this vigorous and 
voluble little man, but the impression which remains is that 
of a thin voice piping shrilly, and of indiscretions which are 
not always calculated. He has an uncanny skill, however, 
in crystallizing prejudices and stimulating hostilities which 
might make him an ideal leader of a Gadarene rush of 
Protectionists. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Mr. Amery, and Sir Laming 
Worthington-Evans are efficient spokesmen of their Depart- 
ments, but they somehow fail to get across the footlights. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain stands where he did, a respected 
and respectable politician, a dignified exponent of diplo- 
matic deportment—the very Turveydrop of the European 
Chancelleries. 

Among back-bench Conservatives, Mr. John Buchan 
is perhaps the most promising. The matter of his speeches 
is exceedingly good, but the intonation of the voice is a 
little too reminiscent of a son of the Manse. Mr. T. J. 
O’Connor, an eloquent barrister who took a prominent part 
in attacking police methods in the Savidge debates, is a 
man worth watching; while the boyish Mr. Boothby, who, 
as Mr. Churchill’s Parliamentary Secretary, has perhaps 
unwisely put on official blinkers too early, has made an 
excellent impression, particularly by the speeches which 
he delivered on the coal question after his return from a 
visit to Germany. 

The Labour Party do not constitute a very formidable 
Parliamentary fighting machine. To realize their 
deficiencies one need only contrast them with the brilliant 
band of Irish Nationalists or with the Conservative Oppo- 
sition after 1906 who were just as heavily outnumbered by 
their opponents. Socialist text-books may “‘ lift them up ” 
on the platform, but they drag them down heavily in the 
House of Commons. On industrial questions, on which 
they have specialized, they have many earnest and capable 
speakers, but Mr. Snowden is their only first-class debater. 
He has a direct and incisive power of speech and a com- 
mand of invective which can lash his opponents to fury, 
and he possesses moreover what few of his followers have— 
a real flair for the Parliamentary game. Mr. MacDonald 
is a master of Uialectical obfuscation; but if he safeguards 
himself by verbal] intangibility, he makes little impression 
upon his opponents and arouses smal] enthusiasm among 
his own followers. Mr. Tom Johnston advanced his reputa- 
tion considerably by his intervention in the Savidge debate, 
and may go far in the future. Mr. Maxton is a zealot with 
a sense of humour, but his extreme views would make him 
impossible as a leader. Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell, who speaks 
far too seldom, is unrivalled as a master of emotional 
oratory and of the histrionic arts. 

On the Opposition side, much the most intéresting 
figure has been Mr. Lloyd George. Again and again he 
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country that arouses the fear of his opponents. The 
yrightest feature of the session has been his brisk verbal 
exchanges with Mr. Churchill over the Government’s rating 
reform proposals. The thunderous applause with which 
Mr. Churchill’s onslaughts on his former colleague are 
greeted by the Ministerialists is eloquent testimony to the 
increasing anxiety which Mr. Licyd George’s platform 
activities are arousing. The Liberal leader has consolidated 


his position with his party and has regained his old fighting 
form and sparkling vivacity. 

Good work has been done by the Liberal back-benchers. 
Mr. Ernest Brown, who occupies a back corner seat where 
Captain Wedgwood Benn used to sit, has proved himself a 
worthy successor to that indefatigable guerilla fighter. 
Always in his place, well informed, pertinacious in his criti- 
cisms, and with a vocal equipment which can out-shout 
Mr. Kirkwood, he has rendered valuable service to his 
party. Praise must also be given to Major Crawfurd, Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, and Mr. Hopkin Morris, who have 
shown themselves ready and resourceful debaters. A red- 
letter day for the Liberals was the simultaneous introduction 
of Mr. Kingsley Griffith and Mrs. Runciman, who have been 
notable acquisitions to their Party. Mr. Griffith’s maiden 
speech, delivered to a crowded House, was a memorable 
achievement. The absence of Sir John Simon in India dur- 
ing part of the session has been a distinct loss to the Liberal 
debating strength, while it is to be regretted that Mr. 
Runciman has not taken a more prominent part in debate 
this session. 

None the less, the Liberal Party are becoming increas- 
ingly effective as an Opposition. Their criticism is search- 
ing and informed. If they can maintain the advantage 
which they have secured over the larger Opposition above 
the gangway they may yet convince the country that they 
are capable of forming the best alternative Administration, 
if Mr. Baldwin and his friends are hissed off the boards 


next year. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


HAVE been rebuked privately for rashness in expressing 

the view last week that we are in for a Tariff Reform 

election next time. The unanimous derision of the Tory 
apologists and the plain words of honest Mr. Baldwin have 
been quoted against me. Well, we have since had Mr. 
Baldwin’s letter to the Conservative Chief Whip. This 
letter has been justly described in a party paper as a master- 
piece of political strategy. Mr. Baldwin discreetly chose the 
holiday week-end for its publication; a time when people 
were thinking of anything rather than politics. With superb 
skil] he so phrased it that the thing looked perfectly inno- 
cent to innocent readers. There it is plainly enough: the 
Government is putting all its money on the rating scheme, 
and has no intention of introducing Protection—as if any- 
one had ever suggested that he would try for Protection 
in this Parliament. Halfway through this little missive he 
deftly and casually, while promising to ‘‘ simplify ”’ the 
Safeguarding procedure, added these words, ‘* No manu- 
facturing industry will be barred from presenting its case 
before the appointed Tribunal.”? This is the way which 
Mr. Baldwin chooses to announce that the chief obstacle to 
a wide extension of Safeguarding, or Protection, over the 
field of industry, is to be swept away. It is on this issue 
and not on rating reform that his Party will insist upon 
going to the country, and no one, I feel sure, knows this 
better than Commander Eyres-Monsell’s correspondent. 
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The real significance of this ingenious-looking document 
has not escaped the Protectionists. They were astonished 
by the completeness of their victory. ‘“‘ Jix,’? from his 
country seat, sent his congratulations. What does it mean? 
The chief complaint of the Protectionists against the Safe- 
guarding machinery has been, as everyone knows, that no 
camel of any size can get through the needle’s eye. An 
industry wanting Protection has to get round the Board of 
Trade tests before it can have even an inquiry. The Board 
of Trade has to be satisfied on five important points before 
it admits that a prima facie case for an inquiry exists. If 
Mr. Baldwin’s letter means anything, it means that all 
this is to be cut out, and that any industry—including iron 
and steel—is to have its inquiry on demand. Hence an 
enormous clearance of the road to Protection. No 
longer will the iron and steel trade come a cropper on the 
threshold owing to the impossibility of persuading the Board 
of Trade that ** the imposition of a duty will not seriously 
affect other industries.’”? The Free Trade issue is raised 
in an immediate and challenging manner, and all the pious 
expressions in the world about fighting the election on 
derating deceive nobody but those who love to be deceived. 
Mr. Baldwin has gone over—the same Mr. Baldwin who 
once declared, ‘* I will not use the Safeguarding Act as a 
wedge for introducing it ’’ [Protection]. The working out 
of the pre-election policy on the lines delicately sketched 
in this letter may be safely left to the bulk of the Tory 


Party and their autumn conference. The thing is settled. 
* * * 


The newspapers have been busy at the close of the 
session in reviewing the rise and fall of Parliamentary 
reputations. The Tory compilers of honours lists agree 
with courtly emphasis upon the success of Mr. Baldwin in 
maintaining his ascendancy. He is praised, surely with 
irony, for his superiority to subtlety. The legend of the 
pipe-smoking Arcadian Mr. Baldwin wears wonderfully 
well, and the best proof of the subtlety and managing skill 
of its lucky creator is to be found precisely in these naive 
Tory eulogies. There is agreement in the estimates that I 
have seen as to the growing unpopularity of Mr. Churchill 
with his own party; he is feared, admired, but not liked. 
His rating scheme, regarded as an election cry, is a definite 
failure, and he will be lucky if he escapes the consequences. 
The repeated indiscretions of ‘‘ Jix ”? have probably done 
him little harm with his own party, for he specializes in 
a peculiar Tory brand of indiscretion. Still, the Tories 
would draw the line short of where he would draw it him- 
self—at a Prime Minister Joynson-Hicks, 

* * 2 

I do not often find myself in agreement with the 
Morninc Post, but I think that its rebuke of Sir Henry 
Slesser was justified. Sir Henry Slesser, who is a learned 
and able man, permitted himself to use language in dis- 
cussing the Government’s efforts to transfer labour which 
ean hardly be excused as thoughtless rhetoric. It is in- 
decent to say that miners transferred from places where 
there is no work to places where work exists—including the 
Dominions—are “‘ as truly driven down to the ship’s sides 
in chain gangs and battened under hatches as ever were 
convicts 150 years ago.’’ It is true enough that the Indus- 
trial Transference Board have produced a pitiably futile and 
superficial] report, but that is no excuse for this slapdash 
abuse of genuine attempts to relieve the tragedy of the 
mining areas. What in the name of humanity and common 
sense is there to object to in ‘* transferring ’? miners and 
their families to Canada or anywhere else where they have 
a reasonable chance of making good in a new life. Emigra- 
tion may be a desperate remedy, but it is unquestionably 
a remedy, and nothing is to be gained by crabbing the 
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relief measures of the Cabinet, timid as they may be. One 
expects nothing better from Mr. Cook, for he is cursed by 
the possession of the kind of mind that is incapable of 
constructive criticism, but Sir Henry Slesser is a respon- 


sible person. 
* * * 


The great gathering of pilgrims in France this week 
has sent the minds of all of us back to the August holiday 
week fourteen years ago. What I remember most sharply 
in those terrible days of tension in London is the unex- 
pectedness of the calamity. We were all utterly unpre- 
pared, and that was the bitterest thing of all. The doom of 
the war descended upon us like a giant boot crashing down 
upon an ant-hill. We all rushed hither and thither utterly 
dismayed; the thing was inconceivable until the moment 
when it happened. There was a fantastic nightmare quality 
in the seething crowds in the street that moved restlessly 
and in terror about the buildings in Whitehall where our 
masters were deciding our fate. The photographs which 
the papers have published this week have brought it all 
back with strange vividness. Well, one likes to think that 
at any rate such a bolt from the blue cannot happen again. 
One need not cherish any foolish optimism about the 
remoteness of war, but surely we have succeeded, with 
infinite pains, in erecting some slight safeguards against 
another brutal shock such as staggered us fourteen years 
ago. The League does, after all, exist; there will surely be 
pacts and treaties and sufficient machinery for delay to 
give us at least a breathing space and the hope that a 
war delayed will be a war avoided. If it were not so the 
outlook would be terrible indeed. 

* * * 

There are welcome signs of a growing alarm about the 
steady spoiling of the countryside. The newspapers have 
discovered an esthetic conscience. There are daily com- 
plaints of some threatened or accomplished atrocity or 
other. We usually hear of these things when it is too late 
to do anything. It is not too Jate to stir up effective oppo- 
sition to a danger to which a correspondent draws my 
attention. I have seen no allusion to it in the newspapers 
at all. I mean the threat to the landscape involved in 
the schemes of electrical development. My correspondent 
sends me a report of a strong protest made at a meeting of 
the Eastbourne Rural District Council against the doings of 
a company that is to carry electric mains all over Sussex. 
The intention apparently is to place cables above ground, 
‘© 100 yards apart and as tall as wireless poles,’ with 
disastrous effect upon the countryside. If half that was 
said at this meeting is true the prospect for lovers of 
Sussex is extremely alarming. It was stated that these 
huge cables are to be placed along the foot of the Long 
Man at Wilmington, and at the back of Polkington Church. 
Anyone who knows those delectable places will share my 
disquiet over this new onslaught upon the quiet and beauty 
of Sussex. What is the S.P.R.E. doing about it? 

* 


* * 

Wordsworth long ago in his Guide to the Lakes laid 
down the lines on which the works of man can best be 
harmonized with Nature—‘‘ Work,”’ he said, ‘‘ where you 
can in the spirit of Nature, with an invisible hand of Art.”’ 
If Wordsworth’s advice had been followed much irreparable 
damage to the setting of our lives might have been 
avoided. I am glad to learn that in Wordsworth’s own 
Cumberland a very promising effort is being made to save 
the Lake District from ruination by motor development. 
The leader in this excellent movement has been Mr. Ewart 
James, the Liberal Agent at Whitehaven, and I commend to 
all who are interested in the uphill fight against vandalism 
his interesting booklet ‘‘ Safeguarding Lakeland ” (price 
one shilling; publishers, the ‘* Whitehaven News ’’). The 
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chief problem in the Lakes is how to prevent the spread of 
houses, garages, petrol pumps, and so on along the ** ribbon 
roads *? that are being cut through the once secluded 
valleys. This invasion of the country by the ugliest 
features of the town is a rea] menace in the southern part 
of the Lake District. I must refer my readers to Mr. 
James’s book, and have space only to note with pleasure 
that the problem is being tackled in Cumberland in the 
only promising manner. This is by the preparation of a 
regional Town Planning scheme for the whole of the Lake 
District, and ultimately of town—the word is misleading in 
this connection—plans for every part of it. 
* * “ 

Mr. Baldwin’s escape from the trap set him by Mr. 
Alexander roused ecstasies of partisan admiration. As a 
move in the Parliamentary game the ingenious reply was 
certainly admirable. It was a smart evasion: the sort of 
thing that acquires artificial merit in the House of Commons 
where this game is all in all. Outside the House the 
admiration for the “* slimness ”’ of the player is mingled 
with some exasperation. The phrase in which Mr. Baldwin 
leaped like a matador over the barrier out of the way of 
the horns—*‘ I am struck not so much by the diversity of 
testimony as by the many-sidedness of truth ’’—was not 
even an original commonplace. Mr. Baldwin can do better 
than that. While the Tory papers were ringing with 
obsequious praises cf this achievement, I thought once more 
how fortunate Mr. Baldwin is in his carefully nourished 
reputation for simplicity. Pondering over all this I 
turned up Bacon’s essay, ‘* Of Simulation and Dissimula- 
tion,’? and read: ‘* Certainly the ablest men, that ever 
were, have had an Opennesse, and Francknesse of dealing ; 
And a name of Certainty and Veracity; But then they were 
like Horses, well mannaged; For they could tell passing 
well, when to stop, or turne: And at such times, when 
they thought the case indeed, required Dissimulation, if 
then they used it, it came to passe, that the former Opinion 
spred abroad of their good Faith, and Clearnesse of deal- 
ing, made them almost Invisible.” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND NATIONAL 
SELF-DEFENCE 


S1r,—It would be melancholy and ironic if the Kellogg 
Treaty for renouncing war were to result in destroying the 
chief barrier against war erected by the Covenant. And yet 
this may well happen unless certain statements in the British 
and French notes agreeing to sign the treaty are vigorously 
challenged. 

Both the British and French replies stress the view that 
nothing in the Kellogg Treaty in any way impairs or re- 
stricts the right of sovereign States to decide when they 
should go to war in self-defence. In doing so they merely 
adopt Mr. Kellogg’s own view as expressed before the 
American Society of International Law of April 28th, 1928 :— 

‘There is nothing in the American draft of an anti-war 
treaty which restricts or impairs in any way the right of 
self-defence. That is a right inherent in every sovereign 

State and implicit in every treaty. Every nation is free at 

all times, regardless of treaty provisions, to dcfend its terri- 

tory from attack or invasion. It alone is competent to decide 
whether circumstances require recourse to war in self- 
defence.” 

Now this view undoubtedly expresses accurately the pre- 
war state of international law on the question of self-defence. 
It was the view on which Germany acted when invading 
Belgium: In August, 1914, the German Government appre- 
hended an attack on its territory through Belgium, and 
therefore deciding, as on Mr. Kellogg’s view it was alone 
competent to do, that circumstances required recourse to 
war in self-defence, proceeded to defend its territory (by in- 
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vading Belgium) regardless of treaty provisions, which, 

logg, every nation is free 
e something wrong, it may be sug- 
interpretation of a treaty renouncing war 
is capable of yielding such paradoxical results as a 
ustification of the 

But this 


tb tills, 


"Ordalng : to do 
There must } 
with an 
rape of Belgium in 1914. 
important and 
all 


is legally entitled to 


not the 
member of the 
pre-war inter- 
self-contradictory it 


although relevant, is 
main point, for after 


League and so 


America is not a 


stick to 


national law, however anarchic and 


may seem and however completely it may seem to contradict 
the object of the Kellogg Treaty. 

i main point is that the framers of the Covenant from 
he beginning directed their attention to the vital necessity 
- 


of preventing hasty recourse to 


of delay and 


war and ensuring a period 
had before them the grim 
Jesson of the terrible twelve davs, when feverish attempts 
to find a way out by negotiation and discussion were cut 
short by ultimata and mobilizations and the world was 
swept into the abyss almost before it was aware that the 
danger of war existed. Each nation rushed to war in self- 
lefence ; Armageddon came like a thief in the night. 

It was a repetition of this situation which it was felt 
at the Peace Conference must be prevented at any cost. 
Throughout the speaking and writing on the League of 
Nations tl the war, in the Phillimore 
Report, which of the Covenant, in the 
drafts of that instrument and the discussions at the Peace 
Conference, we find the idea recurring again and again, as 
vital and fundamental, that States must be obliged and even 
if necessary forced not to go to war in any circumstances or 
for any reason before there has been a ‘‘ moratorium” or 
‘* cooling off period.’’ It is unfortunately impracticable to 
rule out war absolutely, it was said, but any rate is 
essential—there must be no war without delay and discus- 
sion. And the Covenant embodies this universal 
in categorical terms. Article XII. says:— 
if there should arise 
lead tO a rupture, they 
to arbitration or judicial settle- 


discussion. 


went on during 


was the basis all 


this at 
sentiment 


fhe Members of the League agree, 
between them any dispute likely to 
will submit the matter eit 


ment or to inquiry by the Council, and they agree in no 
case to resort to war until three months after the award by 
the arbitrators or the judicial decision, or the report by the 
Council.”” (italics mine 


Article XVI. further pledges all members of the League 
jointly to coerce a State which has resorted to war in viola- 
tion of this obligation. 

It is an extraordinary fact that nowhere in the whole 
vast literature of the League do we find any reference to the 
question of self-defence when the Covenant was drafted. 
But if we think ourselves back into the conditions of the Peace 
Conference the reason is clear: the of the war was 
too plain, its results too awful, the need for action too great. 
And what delegate on the League of Nations Commission 


lesson 


at the Peace Conference would have had the courage to get 
up in the presence of his Belgian colleague and talk about 
the right of a nation to have recourse to war at any time and 
regardless of treaty provisions on its view of self-defence! 
The first time we find self-defence injected into this dis- 
cussion is at the framing of the Locarno treaties and then 
under the influence of the French obsession about ‘‘ sudden 
and unprovoked attack’’ by Germany. This obsession led 
to the urging of a fantastic view about “ flagrant aggres- 
sion,’’ according to which a State might suddenly send its 
troops over the frontier into a neighbour's territory without 
any quarrel between them or any preliminaries of any kind. 
This, of course, is theoretically possible—on all fours with 
the statement, for instance, that if the moon were made of 
green cheese and bits of it fell to earth people would be justi- 
fied in eating them. But just as legislating for this contin- 
gency might lead to people raiding dairies on the plea that 
they thought that the cheese they stole had dropped from the 
moon, so the provision in the Locarno treaties allowing 
States in cases of ‘‘ flagrant aggression ’’ to go to war with- 
out waiting for the Council’s verdict is often condemned as 
opening a breach in the Covenant’s defences against war 
and incompatible with its spirit if not its letter. And yet 
the Locarno treaties make it clear that a State which does 
so go to war loses its vote on the Council, may be haled 
before that bodv bv its opponent, and runs the risk of being 
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condemned and 
aggressor. 

The issue of self-defence has once arisen in the practice 
of the League: In the Greco-Bulgarian dispute the Greeks, 
after the shooting affray between the frontier guards, in- 
vaded Bulgarian territory, and subsequently pleaded before 
the Council that they had acted in self-defence. The Greeks 
strongly urged the right to take measures of legitimate self- 
defence on their view of the exigencies of the situation. 
The Council disallowed this view, and condemned the Greek 
Government to pay a fine. In the extraordinary (36th) 
session of the Council held in Paris in October, 1925, M. 
Briand is reported in the minutes of the third meeting 
(October 28th, 1925, 11 a.m.) as commenting on the Greek 
plea of self-defence in the following terms :— 


proceeded against by the League as an 





‘‘He had understood the representative of Greece to 
indicate that all these incidents would not have arisen if his 
intry had not been called upon to take rapid steps for its 
legitimate defence and protection. It was essential that such 
ideas should not take root in the minds of nations which 
were Members of the League and become a kind of juris- 


rudence, for it would be extremely dangerous. Under the 
iretext of legitimate defence, disputes might arise which, 
1iough limited in exient, were extremely unfortunate owing 
to the damage they entailed. These disputes, once they had 


, 
t 
I 


broken out, might assume such proportions that the Govern- 
Inment, Which started them under a feeling of legitimate 


defence, would be no longer able to control them. 


“The League of Nations, through its Council, and 
through all the methods of conciliation which were at its 


disposal, offered the nation a means of avoiding such deplor- 
able events. The nations had only to appeal to the Council. 


It had been shown that the criticisms which had been 
brought against the League of Nations to the effect that its 
machinery was cumbersome and that it found it difficult 
to take action in circumstances which required an urgent 
solution, Were unjustified. It had been proved that a nation 
which appealed to the League, when it felt that its existence 


Was threatened, 
its post ready 


Sir Austen Chamberlain, the minutes report, 


could be sure that the Council would be at 
to undertake its work of conciliation.” 


‘said that the declaration which the President had made as 
to the réle which the League of Nations could play in cases 
such as that which had brought about the present meeting. 
and as to the restraint which nations concerned in unfor- 
tunate incidents of this character might be expected to 
exercise in view of the fact that the Council could be imme- 
diately convened and could use its good offices to reconcile 
disputants, was of such consequence for the position of the 

League of Nations and for the guidance of nations in future 

that he would like, on behalf of his Government, to express 

his complete concurrence in all that the President had said 
and to thank him for having so completely defined the duties 
of nations and the duties of the League of Nations.”’ 

There can be no doubt that these statements correctly 
express the obligations of Members of the League. For in 
the Covenant the pre-war “‘ right of self-defence ’’ and the 
pre-war international law or rather anarchy describing its 
exercise have been transformed: The Covenant sets up an 
organized community of nations, and it is this community 
and not the individual State resorting to war which decides 
whether recourse to war is justifiable in any given case and 
acts on the decision by coercing what it considers the law- 
breaker and supporting the State it holds has kept the law. 
To make this obligation effective the Covenant enjoins cer- 
tain procedure and sets up certain machinery. In the League, 
States have given up the right to decide for themselves when 
they may go to war in self-defence and acknowledged the 
right of the community to decide this point, in return for 
the community recognizing the duty to protect a law-abiding 
State against a law-breaker. In this lies the whole differ- 
ence between anarchy and an organized society, between war 
and law. 

It is surely not too much to ask that the Kellogg Treaty 
should be interpreted so as to close the ‘‘ gap ”’ in the Cove- 
nant and make absolute the provision against war, and 
should not be used as an instrument for undermining the 
chief bulwark erected by the League against the danger of 
war. The anarchist reservation made by MM. Kellogg, 
Briand, and Chamberlain, and the last’s imperialist reser- 
vation concerning the use of war as an instrument of 
national policy in unspecified territories where we consider 
we have vital interests, not only make nonsense of the renun- 
ciation of war treaty, but play ducks and drakes with the 
Covenant.—Yours, &c., 


A. 
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“OUT OF THE RHINELAND”! 
A LIBERAL POLICY 


Sir,—‘' Every foreign soldier out of the Rhineland ”’ 
should surely now figure in all speeches on Liberal foreign 
policy. In your issue of last week you draw pointed atten- 
tion to the lead upon this subject given by Mr. Lloyd George 
in the House of Commons during the debate on the Foreign 
Office Vote. 

May I remind you that Lord Grey emphasized this 
feature after the signing of the Locarno Treaty, and was in 
deed the first British statesman of front rank to advocate 
this policy. On December 16th, 1925, he said :— 

‘*. ... Ido think we ought to bear in mind here that if the 

full fruits of the spirit of Locarno are to be realized, if those 

Treaties are to take root and to be trusted and regarded as 

a real security for future peace, then, though no immediate 

further step can be taken about occupation of German terri- 

tory, it must, in no very long time, come to be that the 
occupation of German territory is determined not so much 
by the Treaty of Versailles as by the spirit of Locarno.”’ 

Here, then is a vital element in foreign policy upon 
which two Liberal leaders are at one: Let everv candidate 
press home the policy of ‘“‘out of the Rhineland * !— 


Yours, &c., JOHN H. Harris. 
Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. 
August 7th, 1928. 


YOUTH AND IGNORANCE 


Srr,—May another ycung man be permitted to thank 
Mr. Barlow for his two articles and you for publishing them? 
Expression has thus been given to views for which there is 
very wide sympathy; but I beg to urge that sympathy would 
be far more widely given if those views were more sympa- 
thetically expressed. 

Mr. Barlow seems to be suffering a violent reaction from 
the views of certain very stupid people. At once he—I am 
sure he is ‘‘ the thoughtful youth ’’—speaks of *‘ the respect- 
able, stupid middle-class ’’ and of the average man’s head 
being full of nonsense, which is ‘‘a mixture of heathen 
fatalism and Christian sentimentality.’’ I suggest that this 
is folly. If he goes anywhere in England he will find certain 
middle-aged people suffering from an education which was 
full of that nonsense bravely fighting the battles of such 
causes as that of the League of Nations Union. In face of 
this courage, thoughtful youths, myself among them, must 
resist the intellectual inclination to think and talk endlessly 
of the stupidity of people with that education. Of course, 
they are stupid, but so are we, as we find, if we look into 
the depths of our own ignorance. It is only by helping them 
and by adding to their enthusiasm our own that an effective 
attack can be made on our common ignorance. 

I am sure that Mr. Barlow will agree with me here, but 
at the same time I hope that he will admit that I have put 
the emphasis in a different place.—Yours, c., 

S. D. USHERWOOD 
(Commoner of Oriel College, Oxford). 
Craigeniver, Lochgoilhead, Argyllshire. 
August 5th, 1928. 


PURITANISM AND CRIME 


Srr,—In your issue of June 30th I have read a very 
interesting article by Roger Fry concerning a more civilized 
conception of the uses of gardens, and giving some of the 
author’s opinions concerning a possibly over-developed sense 
of morality on the part of the British public. 

With his comments in that direction I have no state- 
ments or contradictions to offer. But his article contained 
one passage which it seems to me is typical of those state- 
ments appearing on both sides of the Atlantic which are so 
admirably suited for the production of international mis- 
understanding. The passage was:— 

“The spectacle of America, where a ferocious and un- 
scrupulous campaign of Puritanism has led to a greater 
harvest of murder and crimes of violence than any savage 
tribe can boast, may perhaps provide an object lesson.”’ 

Far be it for any sensible observer of contemporary .affairs 
in the United States to deny that ‘‘ crimes of violence *’ are 
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too frequent. But Mr. Fry’s offhand disposal of the matter 
by attributing it to a ‘‘ ferocious and unscrupulous campaign 
of Puritanism ’? would be amusing were it not so exasperat- 
ing. He, of course, is proving his ancient argument about 
Puritanism by presenting an example which Englishmen 
generally have become familiar with, very much as he pre- 
sents it. They have been made familiar with it bv other 
writers who have also sacrificed the truth to cleverness. All 
writers, it would seem, writing of American conditions feel 
they must either attribute them to the Puritanical policies of 
which Mr. Fry speaks, or else to a prevailing lawlessness 
with which every American is born. Why do none of them 
take into consideration the fact familiar to every American 
schoolboy, that the huge proportions of raw and undeveloped 
peoples from the South of Europe, added to twelve million 
native negroes, all cast indiscriminately together in our 
great urban centres, produce race conflict situations, and 
contempt for laws not understood, and general criminality 
all in a degree absolutely unknown in England? When 
will America have sympathy for her crime and race problems 
from popular British writers, instead of smug sneers and 
self-righteous complacency?—Yours, &c., 
CHARLES F. LAMKIN, JR. 
Keytesville, Missouri, U.S.A. 
July 11th, 1928. 


PRESERVING RURAL ENGLAND 


Srr,—In an address before the British Architects’ Con- 
ference on the preservation of rural England, Mr. Guy 
Dawber lamented the fact that owners of wayside filling 
stations and petrol pumps had not seen fit to call in the 
architect to design suitable garages for them and so to 
make these very necessary buildings pleasant, instead of 
unpleasant, to look upon. 

As the British Poster Advertising Association, of which 
I have the honour to be President this year, has done pre- 
cisely what the motor industry has not done, I may perhaps 
be allowed to supplement Mr. Dawber’s plea. 

Holding, as it has long held, that the poster to he 
effective must be in the right place and in appropriate sur- 
roundings, the Poster Association last year asked Sir 
Reginald Blomfield to design for it a hoarding, which, while 
meeting the needs of the advertiser, would itself be a thing 
of beauty. That hoarding is now available for all to inspect. 
It is steadily becoming the standard model for the whole 
country. 

What we have done other bodies also can do, and Mr. 
Dawber will have done useful work if he induces the motor 
industry to follow our example and seek the aid of the 
architect.—Yours, &c., 

JAMES OWEN. 

4, The Crescent, Mount Radford, Exeter. 

August 3rd, 1928. 


“SAMSON AND THE PHILISTINES” 


Sir,—Being a Dane I felt both flattered and sorry in 
reading ‘‘ Omicron’s’*’ paragraph about ‘‘ Samson and the 
Philistines ’’ in your issue of July 7th. Flattered to learn 
that the Danes are ‘* perhaps the most enlightened nation in 
the world,’’ but very sorry to see Mr. Sven Lange’s play 
sabred without much comment, while it is reeommended to 
prefer a French farce. 

Mr. Lange is a devoted lover of dramatic art and an 
earnest and severe critic of high reputation here in Den- 
mark (a Danish ‘‘ St. John Ervine ’’), so one is almost in- 
clined to think that there must be something wrong either 
with the translation, the production, or the acting of this° 
play in England. Or is the British spirit so different from 
the Danish spirit that one of our best plays of later years 
proves such a failure? 

As to the scene at a rehearsal which Evreinoff and Piran- 
dello have made fashionable, I think it should be noted that 
Mr. Lange—as far as I know—wrote his play long before 
Mr. Pirandello ever wrote a line. 

Hoping that the liberal spirit of your journal will allow 
a foreigner to trespass.—Yours, &c., E. POULSEN. 

6, Suomisvej, Copenhagen. 

August 4th, 1928. 
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ELLEN TERRY 
Sirn,—In answer to Mr. Waugh’s letter, I must apologize 
for supposing a photograph of Ellen Terry in my possession 
showed her in the réle of Rosalind. The costume in which 
she was dressed was of a non-committal Shakespearian boy 
type, and [I had always understood from my mother (to 
whom Ellen Terry gave the photograph) that it represented 
her in that part. As it was a photograph, not a reproduc- 
tion, there was nothing written underneath it to guide me. 
Hence I fell into an error which, I am bound to confess, does 
yt seem to me very grave.—Yours, &c., 


FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


“DIFFERENT THAN” 


Sir,—Never, I think, have I been so astonished by an 
alleged statement of fact concerning a small matter as by 
the letter from Mr. James Wilson of New York in your issue 
of August 4th on the prepositions following the word 
different. In the United States, says Mr. Wilson, ‘‘ the in- 
variable usage, both in speech and writing, is different from.”’ 
I have the honour to say that this is not so; indeed, it is 
simple nonsense. To-day in America, apart from the habit 
of the small and dwindling number of Americans who cling 
to the older forms of English speech, the prevailing usage is 
the curious ‘‘ different than.”’ It has become almost universal 
in ordinary speech (let Mr. Wilson confirm this by attending 
for a day or two to the talk of his acquaintances in the Yale 
Club) and in newspaper writing; it is becoming common 
form in American books. Anyone who, like myself, has 
experience in preparing American manuscripts for the press 
knows how frequently it needs to be corrected. So far we 
have almost escaped “ different than ’’ in England ; but the 
stage, the kinema, and the American novel may make it 
within a few years as great a nuisance, almost, as the now 
all-pervading would and will for should and _ shall.— 


Yours, &c., S. K. RATCLIFFE. 
Pound Hill, Sussex. 


“DIFFERENT TO” 


Sir,—The paragraph from Fowler’s ‘‘ Modern English 
Usage '’ which you append as an answer to my letter about 
‘‘ Different to,’’ printed in your issue of July 7th, impresses 
me as a specious bit of special pleading that mars an excel- 
lent book. The principle on which different to should be 
rejected is not the one that Mr. Fowler specifies. Therefore 
neither his argument nor any of his illustrations fits the 
case. He admits that different from is not wrong. What he 
fails to perceive is that different from and different to 
cannot both be right unless to and from mean exactly the 
same thing. Should usage operate to cause these words to 
lose their normal antithesis it would involve us in a quandary 
akin to that of the people who couldn't tell whether a youth 
who had put his trousers on hind side before was coming 
to or going from school. And you might say without being 
criticized for using an indefensible locution: Although 
Oxford is only about twenty-five miles distant to here, it is 
a place quite different to London. 

If this be pedantry is it not at least tinged with (or 
should I say by) common sense?—Yours, &c., 


FREDERICK W. GOOKIN. 
Estes Park, Colorado. 
July 24th, 1928. 


“SEXUAL GLUTTONY ” 


Sir,—On page 553 of your issue of July 28th your con- 
tributor Vera Brittain writes the following remarkable sen- 
tence: ‘‘ Certain men of science have bestowed upon sexual 
gluttony a blessing which they would withhold from any 
other form of immoderation.’’ May I ask who are the “* men 
of science,’’ and where they have published such a “ bless- 
ing '’?—Yours, &., A. G. TANSLEY. 


Kielce, Poland. 
August 4th, 1928. 
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THE ART OF FLYING 


HAVE flown only five times, and I am rather ashamed 

of the fact. For a quality to which I never get used in 

other people is their lack of curiosity, and it seems to 
me unenterprising to have profited so little by the conquest 
of the air. One flight was a dull, hot journey to Paris 
between two thunder storms; the others were all, to me, 
exciting. The first from Croydon to Amsterdam, because 
The 
flight took less than two hours, during which I reckon we 
must have travelled over 250 miles. (That was six years 
ago.) The views of Zeebrugge, of the estuary of the Scheldt, 
of the Hague, were curious, but the continued violence 
of the movement up and down and sideways was detestable, 
combining the customary horror of a bad Channel crossing 
with the sensation that a fast lift or a scenic railway gives 
you of leaving your stomach behind. The aeroplane was 
shaken like a rat by a terrier. It is still not universally 
realized that the air is like the sea, sometimes smooth, 
sometimes rough. 

Then there was the July night when we left Gulahek, in 
the hills above Teheran, in the small hours, and motored 
through the dark down to the space of plain which serves 
as aerodrome to the Persian capital. The Junker mono- 
plane, a sturdy all-metal machine, in which smoking was 
possible, was dimly visible by the light of two motor 
lamps; and the mechanics, busy with the engine, showed 
as sorcerers silhouetted against the wings. With the first 
streaks of light in the sky, we rose through the grey air, and 
soon were flying 12,000 feet up, parallel to the great range 
of Elburz mountains. After half-an-hour the sun rose 
above them, turning the clouds that draped the peaks into 
dazzling tracts of an intenser white than anything I had 
conceived possible, while to the south extended the desert 
plateau of Central Persia, fawn-coloured and treeless, with 
two paler threads crosing it, the roads to Isfahan and 
Samarkand. There was still snow sifted over the moun- 
tains, where at last we rose to turn and cross them, only 
to find below on the other side a flat unbroken sea of clouds 
stretching to the horizon. The motor was shut off, and 
down the aeroplane glided, down, down, until the pain in 
our ears became almost intolerable, the pilot’s whippet, 
which shared our cabin, whimpered, and we were flying low 
over heavily wooded semi-tropical valleys, with Chinese- 
looking huts perched over torrents, and rice-fields reflecting 
the light like mirrors cut into squares. The clouds that 
had spread incandescent below us now hung grey above our 
heads. At the edge of the Caspian we circled down for a 
Customs examination by Persian officials, breakfasted in 
the village off eggs and the local caviare, rested a while 
in the shadow of the Junker’s wings—the sun was now 
urgent—then pursued our way northward above the 
Caspian coast, till a forest of branchless trees appeared, the 
derricks of the Baku oil-fields. In a field surrounded by 
refineries and gasometers we landed, after four and a half 
hours in the air. Without an aeroplane the journey would 
have taken at least three days. 

Then, a month ago, I had an experience which was in 
its way no less exciting, and which is open to anyone with 
a couple of pounds to spare. For this sum, the de Haviland 
Company gives a trial lesson in driving one of its Moth 
biplanes at the Stag Lane aerodrome near Hendon. For 
half an hour the controls and elementary principles of 
flying are explained with the help of a model. Then, wear- 
ing a leather helmet fitted with speaking tubes, you take 
your place behind an instructor in a machine with dual 
control. Six hundred feet up or so, with the aerodrome 
already looking diminutive below you, ‘‘ Take her over 


it was the first, and because it was made in a gale. 
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now,’’ the pilot says, ** and try to keep her straight.” 


This is not so easy as it sounds. There is only a horizon, 
probably misty, to steer by. And an aeroplane, like a 
motor, needs continual correcting to keep it straight. 
Only, whereas a car can go only to right or left, an aero- 
plane also goes up and down, and rolls over to either side. 
Very quickly, of course, one would learn to correct these 
movements automatically; feet on the rudder and hand on 
the joy-stick, responding without conscious volition to the 
information received by the eye. But at a first attempt 
the difficulty is great. A Moth is very sensitive : it answers 
to the slightest touch on the controls. But not at once. 
There is a confusing instant when the novice is tempted 
to move the stick further, taking the machine on a zig- 
zag course. He is further confused by the speed at which 
the aeroplane moves, or rather by the rush of air and the 
deafening noise of the engine. It is as if the first time you 
tried to drive a car, it had to be travelling at at least sixty 
miles an hour. But the real difficulty of an aeroplane is 
at the moment when it leaves and returns to the ground. 
(Of course, in a trial lesson you do not at these moments 
touch the controls.) In its own element, the air, a Moth 
is astonishingly secure. It may, the first time you try to 
drive it, swerve to right and left, plunge and pitch, and 
roll: as long as it keeps its speed, it is safe. But some 
hours’ experience is needed before you can * flatten out ”’ 
at the right moment and bring the machine gently to earth. 
Perhaps the most striking features of an aeroplane to 
ignorant eyes are its stability in the air, the restricted 
vision which the position of engine and wings allow the 
pilot, and the contrast between the violent energy of the 
engine, and the flimsy structure of the aeroplane. It seems 
a miracle that a framework of wood, the thickness of a 
thumb, covered with a thin fabric, can stand the vibration 
of the engine, the buffeting of gusts of wind, and the 
bumping it receives from the ground. 

The slightest experience of flying increases enormously 
one’s admiration for the Aces of the Air. The list is 
already vast of those, from Wright and Bleriot to Alcock 
and Lindbergh, who have given proof in the air of a courage 
greater, I think, than men were ever before called upon to 
show. And the most sensational and magnificent of post- 
war flights pale beside what was the regular day’s work 
during the war of the various air forces. Among the most 
heroic are the test-pilots, who take into the air for the 
first time machines that may not be airworthy. One of 
these, Captain Norman Macmillan, has written a book, 
‘©The Art of Flying,’’* which must help those already 
studying the art, and excite others to do so. He writes 
clearly and quietly of the unparalleled sense of detachment 
which is found when one flies alone at great heights, and 
the saucer-shaped appearance of the earth, and the pallor 
of the blue sky; of the violent air currents which make 
flying difficult in remote countries; of being caught in a 
thunder-storm ‘* like a winged barrel tumbling through an 
aerial waterfall.’? Then there are explanations of the tech- 
nical terms and slang, fascinating to all lovers of words, 
which the new art has brought forth—the “ ceiling,’’ for 
instance, which is the greatest height at which a particular 
aeroplane can maintain flight; ‘* stalling,”? ‘* banking,” 
** pancake landings,” the ‘** gap,”’ which is the distance be- 
tween a biplane’s wings, and the ‘** stagger,’’ which it has 
when the wings are not directly above one another. Absorb- 
ing, too, are the explanations, for instance, of the prevalence 
of the biplane in England, the monoplane in Germany, by 
the difference in the two countries of the respective mar- 
kets in wood and duralumin. What the test-pilot makes 
possible, the record-maker achieves. Commander Byrd’s 





*“ The Art of Flying.” By Captain Norman Macmillan. (Duckworth. 5s.) 
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book* therefore, in a way, completes and justifies Captain 
Macmillan’s. ‘* Skyward ” is the story of a career in which 
courage, scientific ability and perseverance have been 
superbly rewarded. Captain Byrd, who has been received 
twice in New York as a national hero, writes rather ironic- 
ally of the experience. His passion is for the advancement 
and popularization of flying, and it is to excite public 
interest therein, it seems, that he has flown over the 
Atlantic and the North Pole, and plans to go to the South 
Pole. Both books breathe an almost religious yet reasoned 
enthusiasm for flight. Yet the public apathy to it is still 
remarkable. A sensational flight fills the columns of the 
newspapers and the streets of a city. The moderate price, 
comparatively small running costs, and tolerable security 
of small aeroplanes are really of greater interest and 
importance. Flying clubs scattered through the country 
make it almost as cheap to learn the driving of an aeroplane 
as of a motor. The air, unlike the road, is not yet made 
intolerable by crowds. The air is exhilarating in its purity. 
The last time I flew was three weeks ago, in a private 
aeroplane a friend of mine has just bought. When learn- 
ing he had promised I should be his first passenger; and he 
now flew me over London. East of Hyde Park, the city 
was veiled in a dirty mist, but further west the visibility 
was good. The Serpentine, the tower of the Imperial Insti- 
tute, the bend of the Thames at Putney were outstanding 
landmarks. From four thousand feet up the distances 
seemed absurdly small, Wembley neighboured Hammer- 
smith, and the Stag Lane Aerodrome looked close to the 
Marble Arch. Actually it is eight miles away. And this 
is the great snag about flying, like golf, as a sport for 
Londoners. The plan for using part of Hyde Park as an 
aerodrome is bitterly opposed, though the hangars and 
workshops could all be underground. But some such 
scheme is bound to be realized in time. Despite Mrs. Par- 
tington and her friends the aeroplane is fast becoming a part 
of our lives, like the motor and the tennis court; but at 
present it is more effective as a rival to the steamship 
than to the train. 
RayMOND MORTIMER. 


WHEN LONDON TICKS 


T is possible to be all day in a room with a loud clock, 
and suddenly, by a conscious effort, hear it tick. Then 
it becomes a personality, mellow with old associations 
that have ripened secretly behind the purposeful activity of 
immediate life. The smell of roast chestnuts on a Sunday 
afternoon; the particular quality of a shaft of autumn sun- 
light; or the entangled flavour of a book you once read 
about the countryside, that brought uplands, plains and 
springtime meadows around you, while all the time the clock 
was ticking—ticking on unheard. 

So does the Londoner let London tick. Of course, we 
note the landmarks on its clockface, just as in going through 
the room you note the time. Piccadilly has been mended, 
the new Regent Street built up. We watched the workmen 
hacking up the one, and chanced on the King opening the 
other. Our defence is simply that being Londoners we 
can’t avoid these things. But these things are not London; 
they are only continual eruptions, like the striking of a 
clock. There are other things which, being Londoners, we 
do avoid. We won’t walk into the Abbey or St. Paul’s 
in August, nor would we be seen exploring with a guide- 
book in our hands. If we are ignorant of anything, it is 
too late to learn it now. London has become a mere back- 
ground to immediacy. 








+* Skyward.”” By Commander FE. Byrd. (Putnam. 10s. 6d.) 
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Yet when you listen to its ticking you are very proud. 

Let me remind you of an instance... . 
Because you had been in Rome a fortnight (and for 
you ” read ** any Londoner,’’ and so avoid a personal 


implication) you could have shown Janet authoritatively 
all that a visitor ought to see. 


ee 


But as her strange town 
was your London, you fled in advance before the very hint 
of sightseeing, having lived too long in it to know it. But 
there came an afternoon when responsibility was not to be 
entirely shirked. It was half-past three, and internal 
London seemed largely to close down at four. That meant 
there was no way out of it. You couldn’t prowl in a 
deserted Egypt, nor get to Babylon by candlelight. It was 
Janet who insisted that the Embankment didn’t close, that 
the Hub of the Universe would be more hubbubian still in 
darkness, that one might even test the accuracy of a classic 
rhyme :— 
‘*T put my hat upon my head 


And stepped into the Strand, 
And there I saw another man 
With his hat in his hand.”’ 


Yes; there was no way out of it. Determined, challenging, 
she has put her hat upon her head; and you, the Londoner, 
climbed on a ’bus with her in trepidation lest you failed in 
a mission you’d never have selected. 

For you’d recognized already that it was a mission, 
and perhaps a delicate one. There was no question of a 
swindle in the matter; the Emperor’s clothes weren’t new, 
and if Janet couldn’t see them, either she or you or London 
must be unfit for its job. If she wouldn’t see them you 
would feel insulted. If she couldn’t she would be a fool. 
Something, you see, had arrested your attention. London, 
object of a new awareness, had begun audibly to tick. 

At Piccadilly Circus the restless sky-signs palpitated, 
faded, leapt up again and whirled. A policeman stopped 
the traffic so that Janet, from her stagnant *bus-top, might 
observe how Bovrilian arabesques went swinging round ver- 
tiginously in greens and reds, and how that bottle shook 
and shook and poured. 

** Glorious! ”? exclaimed Janet, whose silent Janes and 
dark-massed, unlit woods you had enviously pictured from 
your town. 

Of course it quite glorious, dazzlingly metro- 
politan. What did you want with fine esthetic judgments 
that could freeze this hearty, gay vulgarity by intellectual 
disdain? After all, the clothes are on an Emperor. Loud 
socks and waistcoats, wedded to his personality, acquire a 
glamour subtler than their blatancy. You’d even forgotten 
why you wept for Nash in Regent Street, though you’d been 
doing it assiduously for months. The only real anxiety con- 
cerned Nelson. He ought, presumably, to be rather fine; 
but it was so long since you’d looked up higher than the 
lions, for how could -you stand and gape like any sightseer? 

There was no need to worry; Janet and Nelson made 
good friends. But that was nothing to Janet and Big Ben. 
We—you, I mean—had walked down Whitehall, murmuring 
** Horse Guards—Cenotaph—Downing Street,’? while his 
great flushed face appeared detached first as a copper moon, 
hid for a time, and then loomed out in all its high-towered 
Parliamentary splendour. And a miracle occurred. While 
she gazed at a half-veiled magnificence, distorted by her 
wonder just beyond the bounds of the conceivable, sud- 
denly he lifted his voice up and struck five. He struck 
because he was a living clock and had his pride. He struck 
to show her just how hard he worked. 

It was your doing entirely. Not that you’d thought of 
calculating times, but simply that Big Ben had known of 
your responsibility and played up.—‘* And the river,” as 
you stood in Bridge Street, ‘‘ is just down there.” 

** Just down there?’? she echoed, exquisitely 
incredulous. 


was; 
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Had you ever realized with what thrilled excitement you 
should find the river ‘* just down there ”? How London 
is so richly packed together that it might be a plum pud- 
ding which has centrifugally tossed out all its flour, to leave 
a core of unadulterated fruit ? 

You were in your element now. A score of fever-swept 
Conradian rivers couldn’t lure you from the Thames. Its 
barges and tugs could be poetical enough; or the discreet 
gilding of its ripples by a sun that pierced through clouds of 
pear] to touch them. The river might tick loudly though 
the whole town held its peace. So much the more out- 
rageous then, when Janet failed. She who could pass the 
Emperor’s socks and waistcoats had the audacity to criti- 
cize his train! She looked at the river from Westminster 
Bridge—and said it was less impressive than the Rhone at 
Lyons. 

. . . Of course, you know something of the Rhone at 
Lyons, though you’ve never stayed there, as Janet 
unaccountably has done. But that night train up to Paris 
from Marseilles. . . . You weren’t so sound a sleeper as 
to miss the Rhone. Indeed, she sings her song twice over; 
so that, with a curious fixed idea that a railway line can’t 
turn, you think the broad dignified watercourse has done a 
hairpin bend to cross your path again. Perhaps she has; 
she may play any trick while it is dark. And then she 
glitters, too, with lights reflected; and your first glimpsed 
impression is of a Queen. But why does she come back 
again, to throw herself boldly, redundantly in your way? 
Lovely she may be, this night prowler without reticence; 
but no Queen. 

The Thames was at low tide. You, personally, liked 
it so, with patterned eddies strained along its surface. But 
for Janet, with her subtle love of the French siren, you could 
have wished a sleeker, easier aspect. You conceded her 
the squad of real tin soldiers, marching in busbies all for 
her delight; you approved when she lost sight of them for 
the Egyptian needle. But that business of the river was 
your private insult and your secret pride. London’s river 
was only for the Londoner. 

When at last you ** stepped into the Strand,” the amaz- 
ing and amazed confession burst from her that she had 
pictured it, not as a road, but as ‘* a huge, wide, open 
space.’? What aberration had possessed her, to confuse a 
vital Traffic Problem with a prairie? In her mind the men 
with hats in hand tramped open spaces. Perhaps they were 
movie men with cowboy hats. Rough riding and fierce 
rescues in the Strand. Romantic possibly, if a trifle under- 
bred. . . . But, in shattering her immense delusions, had 
you anything short of pride? And it was pride again, with 
indignation—those classic attitudes to age and change— 
that led you to produce a Bluebeard’s fatal key, as you 
turned off from hats and heads and other men to tiptoe 
round Adelphi Terrace and its doom. 

She had to go by Underground from Trafalgar Square. 
Had to, because of that moving staircase where, if she 
weren’t too pressed for time, she could nip across, float up 
the other side, and repeat the whole game starting from the 
top. That was Janet’s London. She wafted down the 
Magic Way grasping a bright bunch of flowers, in which 
you made out Bovril, Busbies, Big Ben’s face; tied neatly 
with a portion of an escalator and the coiled tail of a sphinx. 

And like a hundred villains in as many fairy tales 
you gloated. Because she didn’t take the river, hadn’t 
found the real secreted gems; because she had innocently 
chosen al] those oddments, and left you with the tick. 
When she had gone you took the tick out greedily, and let 
it burble faint associations, hints of old flavours and of 
random visions. How Newgate Street had looked on a Sun- 
day like an old brown etching of the eighteenth century. 
How you’d watched King Edward’s funeral from a police- 
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man’s shoulder in Hyde Park. How one morning in the 
erypt of St. Mary-le-Bow great London Town had paled to 
dim futurity before the alleged evidence of Roman oyster- 


shells. And how Love Lane smelt most vilely of stale 
i 6 ea 


Tick—tick—tick. But who listens to the clock in a 
strange room? Who would, except a fool, while there is 
so much to see and to admire >—‘*‘ My dear, six Queens slept 
in this bed.—The table alone is worth ten thousand pounds. 
A rebel escaped out of that window. Guess he had some 
fall.—The vases are a present from a Chinese Emperor ; four 
centuries old.—Say, but it’s a fine old place.’? . .. And 
when the last one of them has been all round, you emerge 
stealthily from the valances, brush past the clinging com- 
ments on the furniture, lounge impiously in the most 
historic chair—and hear the clock. 

Sytva NorMAN. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


HY, i wonder, do those who concoct thrillers 
WV always boggle at the supernatural? In ‘“ The 

Phantom Fear,’’ the new piece at His Majesty’s, 
an eerie atmosphere is worked out with great diligence and 
no little success, but in the end the derelict barque on 
which the scene is laid turns out to be not the live-corpse- 
ridden place it has appeared to be, but merely the head- 
quarters of some dull smugglers, the mysterious sailor a 
common or garden detective, and one’s alarm is not only 
dispelled, but made so uncalled for in retrospect that one 
comes away forgetting that one’s hair was made to stand 
on end for an appreciable portion of the evening. In fact, 
the authors, Messrs. Vernon Sylvaine and Sydney Lynn, 
have thrown away an excellent opportunity to keep their 
audience guessing after they have left the theatre—which 
would surely have been a good thing from the box office 
point of view, the only one to be considered where art is 
not. Mr. Leslie Banks’s production is ingenious without 
being over-ingenious. The most successful members of the 
east are the man who works the stage thunder and Mr. 
Dennis Wyndham, whose American accent is the most con- 
vincing I have heard from an English actor—more than can 
be said of Mr. Edmund Willard’s Irish. 


* * * 


If, but only if, you cherish affectionate memories of 
Drury Lane in the days of Arthur Collins, go and see 
** Contraband ” at the Princes Theatre. There you will 
find what used to be called ‘* Autumn drama,”’ brought up 
to date only in so far as all but one of the spectacular 
scenic effects common to the species have been eliminated. 
(The change is due, no doubt, to the influence of the 
cinema, which can now do these things so much better.) 
The remnant effect is the blowing up of a submarine moored 
in a subterranean cavern with the most massive papier- 
mache rocks crashing from the roof, only just too late to 
grind to death the hero (a naval officer, of course) and the 
spotless heroine. The play—the authorship has mysteri- 
ously changed since its original production at the ‘* Q ”’ 
Theatre—is raw stuff, but it is quite good fun when it gets 
going, and it is acted with terrific gusto by Mr. Frank 
Vosper, Miss Gwen Ffrangcgon-Davies, Mr. James Carew, 


and others. 
* * * 


** The Yellow Lily,” at the New Gallery Cinema, is one 
of those American films which, admirable from every tech- 
nical point of view, photography, décor, ‘* continuity,” 
and even acting, are yet completely devoid of meaning and 
quite unrelated to life. Supposed, actually, to take place 
in Hungary, it is a romance of the Ruritanian type with all 
the usual ingredients—picturesque peasants in native cos- 
tume; a rakish young archduke; an innocent but very 
knowing young girl whom he tries to seduce but who first 
shoots him and then, when he has recovered, marries him; 
the archduke’s stern old father (** with centuries of tradi- 
tion behind him ”’); his old mother; a sentimental arch- 
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duchess with white hair and a motherly heart; a wicked 
major-domo, and so forth. It must have cost thousands 
to make, and we have seen the same thing so many times 
before. Mr. Clive Brook, an English actor, takes the part 
of the young archduke; he is a good actor, restrained, and 
with a wide range of expression, and is worthy of better 
material than this. Miss Billie Dove plays the part of the 
heroine adequately. ‘* The Yellow Lily ’? was preceded by 
a film version of the successful musical comedy ‘“‘ Lady, 
Be Gocd.”’ 


* * * 


A very fascinating and unusual exhibition of Early 
Maps and Naval Prints has been opened recently at the 
Beaux Arts Gallery, Bruton Place. The maps, which are 
mainly of English and Dutch origin, are almost all of the 
late sixteenth or seventeenth centuries, with a few 
eighteenth-century maps of North and South America and 
an ‘** Atlas of the Counties of England,’’ dated 1834. These 
early maps, if less correct than those of the present day, in 
which art has been subdued by science, are very much more 
ornamental; many of their makers seem to have had a 
real feeling for design. The naval prints are almost entirely 
English of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
many of them reach a high level of artistic merit. They are 
excellently drawn in a lively and realistic manner, and often 
charming in colour. There is a large number of, so to 
speak, portraits of individual ships—East Indiamen, battle- 
ships, yachts, frigates, and steamboats; others represent 
with great spirit naval engagements and disasters of all 
kinds, from the battle of the Nile to the ‘‘ Lady Hobart’s ”’ 
encounter with an “island of ice,’? or subjects such as 
‘“‘ The Defence of Gibraltar’? or ‘‘ The Bombardment of 
Algiers.”’ 

* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, August 11th.— 
Blake Society, Public Meeting, Wesley’s Chapel, City 
Road, 8. 
Sunday, August 12th.— 
League of Nations Union Holiday Conference. Second 
Session begins at Geneva. 
Monday, August 13th. — 
Mr. J. H. Simpson (Headmaster of Rendcomb College) 
on ‘* The Social Product of the Public Elementary 
School,’’ at the Fabian Summer School, Cirencester, 11. 
‘* A Damsel in Distress,’”? by Mr. Ian Hay and Mr. 
P. G. Wodehouse, at the New. 
Mariani’s ** Italian Marionettes,” at the Scala. 
Tuesday, August 14th.— 
Mr. J. W. Robertson Scott, on ‘* Respectful Sugges- 
tions from a Village,’? Fabian Summer School, 11. 
** Aren’t Women Wonderful? ” by Mr. Harris Deans, 
at the Court. 
** Good News,”’ a Musical Comedy, at the Carlton. 
Thursday, August 16th.— 
** She stoops to Conquer,” at the Lyric, Hammersmith. 
B.B.C.—Mr. H. Wilson Harris: ‘* The Way of the 
World,’’ 9.15. 
OMICRON. 


MODERN POETRY 


Ir well may be that we are born too late; 

That we are weak to wrestle with the dead; 

That we can only say what has been said; 

That we should hold our peace and face our fate. 
When we too pass that unreturning gate, 

How many a poet we shall leave unread ! 

What hope for us? Can we live in their stead? 
What need of us? For we are born too late. 


I do not care. Let others praise or blame; 

I sing to please myself though none be by. 
Songs may be sung for finer things than fame, 
Or than a paper immortality. 

Let none or hundreds hear me, ’tis the same, 
Since my own ears have heard my own voice cry. 


F. L. Lucas. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS 


ATHEN-EUM, 


AGO 


THE AUGUST 13TH, 1828. 


ON FEMALE AUTHORSHIP 


It is not from the predominance of any one of the com- 
character, but from the posture and 
given to all, that female authorship 
irregular features, which we have cursorily 
ion in the Of these, one of the 
with in the works of 


ponent parts of iemale 


direction which are 
derives its most 
} 


touche foregoing passages. 


most remarkable is constantly to be met 


lady-novelists. In such productions, we have often been 
introduced to fictitious personages, who, while we have 
enjoyed their conversation in the drawing-room, have 


astonishingly succeeded in carrying us away with them, and 
convincing us of their real and substantial existence—so true 
to life the whole personation. But follow these same persons 
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into more serious incidents and situations—the entire illu- 
sion vanishes, and the lively accuracy of description is ex- 
changed for timid vagueness or ridiculous exaggeration. All 
probability of action and incident is sacrificed, absurdly 
sacrificed, to the interest of the plot or the moral of the 
story ; all consistency of character lost ; and all the reader’s 
earlier impressions of the book effaced by that most uneasy 
of all novel-engendered feelings, frustration of one’s reason- 
able hopes and expectations from the promise of the first 
chapter. All this is easily enough to be accounted for, if we 
remember how much of society is seen by women, but how 
little of the world ; how much of convention, but how little 
of nature ; how much of human character with the fur drawn 
over its claws, but how little of that character in excitement 
and energy, in active selfishness and straining emulation. 
Hence the elegance of female epistles, and the feebleness of 
female dramatic writing, eloquence, and poetry. 








London Amusements. 








MATINEES FOR THE WEEK. 





DRURY LANE. Wed. & Sat., 2.30 SHOW BOAT LONDON PAVILION. Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. THIS YEAR OF CRACE 
OPERAS. THEATRES. 
LYRIC THEATRE, Hammersmith THURS., AUG at ROYALTY. (Ger. %%.)  EVGS., 8.30. MATS., THURS. & SAT., 2.30. 
‘SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” BARRY JACKSON presents 
Produced by NIGEL PLAYFAIR “BIRD IN HAND.” 
First Ma Satu icici: ime 2 30 Riverside 3012 A New Comedy by JOHN DRINKWATER. 


THEATRES. 


ALDWYCH. § (Gerrard 234 


NIGHTLY, at 8.15 


Matinees, Wednesdays and Fridays, 2.50 


** PLUNDER.”’ 
[OM WALLS, Mary Brough 


A New Farce by Ben Travers 
and RALPH LYNN 

TUESDAY NEXT, at 8.50 
WOMEN WONDERFUL!” 


ymmedy by HARRIS DEANS 
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ORURY LANE, (Ger. 2567.) 8.15 precisely. 


‘*SHOW BOAT.” A New Musical Play. 


Wed., Sat., 2.50 precisely 


DUKE OF YORK’S. Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Mon., Thurs., 2.30. (Smoking. 
*“MANY HAPPY RETURNS.” 
MIMI CRAWFORD. MORRIS HARVEY. Elizabeth Pollock 


HERB. WILLIAMS, ‘‘ The Funniest Man in the World.” 








HIPPODROME, London. 
MATINEES, WEDS., 


Evenings, at 8.15 Gerrard 0650 
THURS. & 
“THAT'S A GOOD GIRL.” 


JACK BUCHANAN 
Kate Cutler, Vera Pearce, 


SATS., at 2.30. 


RANDOLPH 
Somers’ Band 





KINGSWAY. (‘Holb. 4032.) Nghtly, 8.15. Mats., Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2 
JEAN CADELL in 
‘*MARIGOLD.” (Now in its 2nd year 


PALLADIUM. Ger. 1004 
‘THE YELLOW MASK.”’ EDGAR WALLACE’S Musical Play 


PHYLLIS DARE 


Nightly, 8.15. Mats., Tues. and Thurs., 2.15 


MALCOLM KEEN BOBBY HOWES 


ST. MARTIN'S. 


‘““OTHER MEN’S WIVES.” By 
ing P Matinees, 








(Gerr. 1243 & 3416.) FAY COMPTON. 


Walter 


Hackett. 


Evenings, at 8.30. 


Tuesday and Friday, at 2.30 


SAVOY Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Wednesday & Thursday, 2.30. 


“YOUNG WOODLEY.” 





FRANK LAWTON KATHLEEN O'REGAN. 


WYNDHAM’'S Reg. 3028.) 
Mats., Wed., Fri., Sat., 2.30. 
“LOYALTIES.” By 
MATURIN, L. HANRAY, 


EVENINGS. 
LEON M. LION presents 


(except Mondays), 8.30. 


John Galsworthy. 


MOLLY KERR. 


CINEMAS. — 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway. 








(Holborn 3703.) 

DAILY, 2 to 10.45. (SUNDAYS, New Programme, 6 to 10.30.) 
August 13th, lith & 15th. LOUISE FAZENDA in “A SAILOR’S SWEET- 
HEART"; George Sidney and Charlie Murray in “ LOST AT THE 


FRONT,” etc. 


August 16th, 17th & 18th. RICHARD DIX and Mary Brian in “ SHANGHAI 


BOUND GARY COOPER in Zane Grey's story *“* NEVADA,” ete. 
OFFER TO NEW READERS 
Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this 


journal with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached: 


To Publisher, THE NATION AND ATHENEUM, 
38, Great James Street, Bedford how, 
London, W.C.1. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like 
you to forward this to me by post for the next four weeks. If I 
then decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there 
will be no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise I 
shall be willing to pay 2s. to cover their cost and postage. 

Name 


Address 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE STUARTS 


HERE is something peculiarly satisfying in well 
hte and sober history. To come to it after a diet 

of modern novels, verse, and criticism is an experi- 
ence which can only be compared to that of eating a cut 
from a perfectly cooked English joint after a month of the 
much more elegant cooking of France. There are many 
people who would never dream of opening ‘** English Con- 
stitutional Conflicts of the Seventeenth Century, 1603- 
1689,”’ by J. R. Tanner (Cambridge University Press, 15s.), 
for they would expect it to be, and wou'd therefore probably 
find it, heavy and serious and dull. It is serious and sober 
history, with footnotes and references on every page and 
appendices at the end of the book on the Subsidy Act of 
1624, and Darnel’s Case, and Hampden’s Case, and 
problems of that kind. I would never recommend such a 
book to any ‘* ordinary ”’ reader, because, one knows, what 
is infinitely amusing to one mind may be infinitely boring 
to another. All I can say is that I read the book from 
cover to cover without one single moment of boredom. 


* * * 


The merit of Dr. Tanner’s book, in my eyes, consists in 
its facts and in his attitude towards them. Here are the 
facts set down with, at the bottom of the page, the little 
tickets and dockets which enable one to see where they 
have come from. But Dr. Tanner is not content to be a 
mere chronicler or recorder; he interprets the facts. I 
daresay that, like all of us, he has his prejudices, and his 
interpretation is coloured by them. But one of his preju- 
dices~is for truth, and that prejudice is so strong that it 
colours the whole of his interpretation. I know no book of 
its size which helps one so well to understand the political 
evolution of the seventeenth century, the character of the 
Stuarts, and the part which they played in English history. 
It is amusing to compare the last sixty-seven pages of this 
book, which cover the period 1660 to 1689, with Mr. 
Belloc’s recent book on James II. It is almost impossible 
to believe that Dr. Tanner is writing about the same events 
and the same people as Mr. Belloc. In Mr. Belloc’s book 
all the Roman Catholics are a heavenly white and all the 
Protestants a hellish black; in Dr. Tanner’s most men 
appear to have been in the seventeenth century, as they 
are to-day, morally parti-coloured. According to Mr. Belloc 
the two last Stuarts were everything that an English king 
ought to be, and James II. was the wisest, most English, 
most tolerant, and most Roman Catholic of monarchs, who 
came to a bad end because he never thought that people 
could be so intolerant, so base, and so traitorous as the 
Protestants. In Dr. Tanner you get the facts that escaped 
the notice of Mr. Belloc; you see James II. acting honestly 
according to his lights, attempting to be what Mr. Belloc 
calls tolerant, i.e., in three short years to Catholicize the 
Army, Civil Service, Privy Council, Universities, and 
Church, but completely misunderstanding the feelings of 
Englishmen in the seventeenth century and of the forces 
against him. The difference between the two accounts 
is the difference between religious propaganda and history. 


* * * 
The Stuarts had many good points, and in intelligence 
they were superior to most royal families, though that per- 
haps is not saying very much. (The intelligence of 


James II. is not obvious to everyone, and Professor 
Gwatkin disposes of the contemporary rumours that his son 
was suppositious by remarking that ‘* the characteristic 
stupidity of the Pretender in later years is good evidence of 
his parentage.’’) But the one thing which the Stuarts never 
could understand was the political mind of the seventeenth- 
century Englishman. The century was an age of great 
mental vigour and virility in which a definite shape was 
being given to the English mind, character, and institutions. 
The very language which men talked and wrote shows this 
virility, vigour, and independence. Whenever Dr. Tanner 
quotes the actual words in which the political controversies 
of the age were carried on, one is struck by their life and 
individuality. ‘* This is the misery,’? an Archbishop of 
Canterbury says quite naturally in the seventeenth century, 
** *tis superstition nowadays for any man to come with 
more reverence into a church than a tinker and his bitch 
into an ale-house.”’ Strafford, writing from Ireland in 1638 
about the ominous political position in England, says: 
** The skirts of the great rain, if not part of the thundering 
and lightning, I confess is probable enough will fall upon 
this kingdom.”’ A soldier with the king’s army at Berwick 
in 1639 wrote home :— 


‘‘We have had a most cold, wet, and long time of 
it ; but we kept our soldiers warm with hopes of rubbing, 
fubbing, and scrubbing those scurvy, filthy, dirty, nasty, 
lousy, . . . slovenly, . . . loggerheaded, foolish, proud, 
beggarly, impertinent, absurd, grout-headed, villainous, 
barbarous, bestial, false, lying, roguish, devilish, long- 
eared, short-haired, damnable, atheistical, Puritanical 
crew of the Scotch Covenant. But now there is peace in 
Israel.”’ 


Leighton calls the bishops *‘ knobs and wens and bunchy 
Popish flesh ’?; Burton calls them ‘* those little toes of 
Antichrist ’’; and Lilburne, attacking Cromwell, tells him 
that he has allowed himself to be ‘‘ led by the nose by 
those two covetous earthworms,’’ St. John and Vane. 


* * * 


The age was one of growth, independence, and indivi- 
viduality. Upon it the Stuarts attempted to impose a 
system of absolute monarchy of the kind which Louis XIV. 
and Louis XV. successfully imposed upon France. But the 
idea of parliamentary government and the rights of the 
subjects of a king had already taken a hold of the political 
imagination of Englishmen, the strength of which even 
James I. and Charles II. were wise enough to recognize. 
As early as 1604, in ** The Form of Apology,”’ we find the 
Commons, as Dr. Tanner puts it, lecturing the foreign king 
on the constitutional customs of the realm which he had 
come to govern, but which he so imperfectly understood, 
and with great respect pointing out that the Commons 
held their privileges not ‘* of grace only,’’ but ** of right.’’ 
By challenging those rights, Charles I. and James II. 
quickened the political development of England, and it is 
fascinating to watch the growth during this period of the 
parliamentary and democratic system of government in 
embryo, with the constitutional monarch and the respon- 
sible Ministry. 

LEeonaRD WOOLF. 
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MR. WELLS’S RELIGION 
The Open Gonspiracy : Blue Prints for a World Revolution. By 
H. G. WELLS Gollanc: 5S. 
“ Tuis,"’ says Mr. Wells, in his Preface, ‘‘ is my religion. 


Here are my directive aims and the criteria of allI do... . 
This is, I declare, the truth and the way of salvation,“If I 
could, I would put this book before every mind in the ‘world. 
I would say, tell me where this is wrong, or tell me why 
you do not live after these principles. . I am discussing 
whether our species... is to live or die.”’ It is evident 
that Mr. Wells takes his Open Conspiracy desperately 
seriously, and he has a right to demand that we should take 
it seriously also. But it is a formidable task to review a 
book which purports to contain, in 156 pages, a new religion 
and a scheme for a world commonweal ; and this must be 
our excuse for not having drawn attention to ‘‘ The Open 
Conspiracy "’ before. 

What, then, is the Gospel according to Wells? It is, 
briefly, as follows: Religion in its completeness has always 
been the peculiarity of a minority; it has shaped and 
innervated communities but never pervaded them through- 
out. The religious few have preserved disinterested stan- 
dards. They are the salt of the earth. To them, the 
attraction of religion is self-disregard, service, and recon- 
structive creative urgency. But each religion has purported 
to contain the complete and final truth, and this has led to 
its ultimate decay and supersession. The explanation of 
why things are is an unnecessary effort in religion. The 
desire for service, for permanent effect, for an escape from 
the distressful pettiness and mortality of the individual life, 
is the undying element in every religious system. The first 
sentence in the modern creed must be, not ‘‘ I believe,’’ but 
‘* IT give myself.”’ 

So far Mr. Wells will carry many of us with him. 
now come the ticklish questions: To what shall 
myself? And how? 

To the realization of a better order in human affairs, 
replies Mr. Wells, and boldly proceeds to tell us how that 
better order may be attained :— 


But 
I give 


‘‘ The realization of this conceivable better order involves 
certain necessary achievements. It is impossible for any 
clear-headed person to suppose that the ever more destructive 
stupidities of war can be eliminated from human affairs until 
some common political control dominates the earth, and 
unless certain pressures due to the growth of population, 
due to the enlarging scope of human operations, or due to 
conflicting standards and traditions of life, are disposed of. 
To avoid the positive evils of war and to attain the new 
levels of prosperity and power that now come into view, 
an effective world control, not merely of armed force but 
of the production and main movements of staple commodities 
and the drift and expansion of population, is required.”’ 


There we have the aims of the Open Conspiracy, in a nut- 
shell: Universal birth control ; the replacement of national 
governments by a world directorate, controlling credit, trans- 
port, and staple production ; and the elimination of war. 
Through the supreme duty of subordinating the personal life 
to the creation of a world directorate capable of these tasks, 
we are to realize that our immortality is conditional and lies 
in the race and not in our individual selves. 

The reader would like, no doubt, to learn more about 
that world directorate which is to play so important a 
part in the Wellsian future. We confess that we are not very 


clear about it ourselves. We are told, however, that :— 
‘‘Manifestly the supreme direction of the complex of 
human economic activities in such a world must centre upon 
a bureau of information and advice, which will take account 
of all the resources of the planet, estimate current needs, 
apportion productive activities and control distribution. The 
topographical and geological surveys of modern civilized 
communities, their government maps, their periodic issue of 
agricultural and industrial statistics, are the first crude and 
inco-ordinated beginnings of such an economic world-intelli- 
gence . It would not be an organization of will, imposing 
its will upon a reluctant or recalcitrant race ; it would be a 
direction, just as a map is a direction. A map imposes no 
will on anvone. breaks no one in to its ‘ policy.’ And yet 
we obey our maps.” 
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The new world order is to be brought into existence 
through the Open Conspiracy. The Conspirators are to form 
themselves into groups for discussion and propaganda. Mr. 
Wells is himself writing a provisional Bible for the move- 
ment, of which his ‘‘ Outline of History ’’ is the beginning. 
The second instalment will be called ‘‘ The Science of Life,”’ 
and will summarize what is known of the nature and possi- 
bilities of life. The third and last section will deal with 
inorganic and economic science, and its prospective title is 
‘*The Conquest of Power.” The first considerable overt 
act of the Conspirators will be ‘‘ an open and explicit refusal 
to serve in any war—or at most to serve in war, directly or 
indirectly, only after the issue has been fully and fairly sub- 
mitted to arbitration.’’ Yes, but which? There is a consider- 
able difference between the two refusals, and we predict that 
the first split in the Conspiracy will come between those who 
wish to use sanctions against an aggressor, and the extreme 
pacifists. The Chief Conspirator must be more explicit. 

The Conspiracy is to begin in heterogeneous groups. The 
League of Nations movement, the Birth Control movement, 
and most Radical and Socialist societies are fields into which 
groups may go to find adherents more than half prepared 
for them. ‘‘ The Open Conspiracy is a fuller and ampler 
movement into which these incomplete activities must neces- 
sarily merge as its idea takes possession of men’s imagina- 
tions.’’ But Mr. Wells shows an impatience, which seems to 
us to be unscientific, with those who wish to push on experi- 
mentally with one part of his programme without swallow- 
ing the whole. To the believer in Birth Control and the 
League of Nations who has doubts about this World Direc- 
torate, he says: ‘* All these movements are worth while if 
they can be taken into a world-wide movement ; all in isola- 
tion are futile. They will be overlaid and lost in the general 
drift.’’ And so we come back in Mr. Wells’s religion, as in 
those of his predecessors, to ‘‘ I believe,’’ as well as ‘‘ I give 
myself.’’ Unless we have faith in the World Directorate 
we cannot, apparently, be saved. There is one Wells, and 
Wells is his prophet. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND A_ SUITOR 


Queen Elizabeth and Some Foreigners. Edited, with Introduc- 
tions, by VICTOR VON KLARWILL. Translated by PROFESSOR 
T. H. NASH. (Lane, 18s.) 


THE Vienna State archives, relieved now of the strict censor- 
ship exercised by the Hapsburg family, have yielded a store 
of sixteenth-century documents of the greatest interest to 
English readers. The main bulk of this volume consists of 
correspondence directly relating to the courtship of Queen 
Elizabeth on behalf of the Archduke Charles of Austria. 
Negotiations, beginning shortly after Elizabeth’s accession to 
the throne, dragged on cautiously, at times desultorily, for 
nine years ; and every twist and tangle of the long-drawn 
proceedings is revealed in the instructions of the Emperor 
Ferdinand to his envoys, their reports from London, and an 
occasional non-committal letter from the Queen herself. At 
best, the suit was a tedious, difficult business. Certainly, the 
Hapsburgs had the full support of Spain and the approval 
of the Catholic Church, in this effort to bring England back to 
Rome. But Elizabeth herself kept them reminded of the 
fierce competition for her hand. ‘‘ The Queen then told me 
in private,’’ writes one envoy, ‘‘ that she could have had the 
King of Spain, the King of Denmark, the King of Sweden, 
and the King of France.’’ It was unnecessary to mention, 
in such company, the Scottish lords and English nobles ; 
although the nature of the Queen’s relations with Leicester 
became, at one time, a matter of grave secret inquiry on 
Austria’s part. 

The central difficulty of the mission lay, however, in 
Elizabeth’s own evasions and conflicting answers to the Em- 
peror’s orators. Beneath the recorded facts in their dis- 
patches one detects a sense of helplessness in face of this 
Queea who could so swear in both scales against the scale. 
One day she would be ‘‘ prepared to marry even the vilest 
man in her Kingdom rather than give people occasion to 
speak ill of her.’’ A fortnight later she would marry ‘‘ only 
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the highest and the best.’’ This might reasonably be under- 
stood as Charles. But, in the next report, ‘‘ she answered 
that she desired to marry neither him nor any other.”’ Little 


wonder that with the Hapsburgs perplexity borders on 
exasperation, till Ferdinand’s successor, Maximilian, cannot 
tell *‘ whether the Queen is serious and sincere or whether 
she wishes to befool us.” The Hapsburg family, sensitive 
of its own prestige, had no intention of being fooled. If 
Elizabeth could hold back, so could Charles. She would 
marry no man whom she had not first seen. He would not 
be viewed and disapproved of; Elizabeth must guarantee 
acceptance before he undertook the journey. A deadlock 
follows, until the political situation prompts her to renew 
encouragement. 

There is no doubt that this business of the Archduke had 
its uses; but whether Austria was only to be played off 
against other powers, or whether French and Scottish 
troubles led her seriously to consider the Hapsburg marriage, 
never emerges from these documents. The writers did not 
know. Not only was Elizabeth too clever, but the foreign 
diplomatists were none too shrewd. On one occasion a con- 
gratulatory letter on her Austrian marriage was allowed to 
reach her from the King of Spain. Rumours followed that 
the Archduke had transferred his suit to Mary Queen of 
Scots. If these moves were intended to put pressure on 
Elizabeth, her character must have been but palely under- 
stood. 

In spite of the trouble and audiences it cost her, one 
suspects that the Queen enjoyed the matrimonial game. It is 
significant that the final rupture of negotiations was brought 
about by the Archduke himself. The matter had crystallized 
eventually into three points: the all-important subject of 
religion ; the maintenance of Charles’s retinue ; his right to 
succession on the English throne. On the third point the 
ambitious Hapsburgs reluctantly abandoned their designs. 
But on the first clause Charles, who had at one time been no 
zealot, became adamant. He insisted on the full practice of 
Catholicism, and his blunt, outspoken letters to the Emperor 
indicate that he was glad enough to close the whole cam- 
paign. ‘* My conception of the affair,’’ he had written, ‘is 
that it will result in nothing, and may it please Your Majesty 
to remember that this opinion always deterred me.’’ The 
Archduke’s attitude is once for allsummed up. It would take 
more subtle phraseology to sum up Elizabeth’s. Her treat- 
ment of Charles was evidently of a piece with her whole 
policy. Inscrutability, and the careful playing off of rival 
forces, were good weapons for a dangerous situation. Final, 
irreversible decisions she abhorred ; one has only to recall 
her behaviour over Mary Stuart’s execution. In the Haps- 
burg matter she was acting a congenial réle. It so richly 
illustrates her tactics, together with their reactions on all 
those concerned, that to watch the whole comedy in progress 
is a real delight. 

SyLva NORMAN. 


A GUIDE TO PALESTINE 


Palestine, Old and New. By ALBERT M. HYAMSON. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Hyamson paid his first visit to Palestine as long ago as 
1907, when he was one of a party of Anglo-Jewish pilgrims, 
of which the present writer was also a member. After the 
War, he returned to Palestine as a member of the British 
Administration, and he has held for some years the impor- 
tant appointment of Chief Immigration Officer. He can, 
therefore, claim to be a thoroughly competent guide. Mr. 
Hyamson explains in his Preface that his book is intended 
‘‘both for those who visit Palestine and for those who lack 
the opportunity but not the desire to do so.’’ It must be 
said at once it is likely to be of more interest to the first 
class than to the second. It contains a solid mass of infor- 
mation which will be extremely useful to the tourist, but 
will be of little assistance to the stay-at-home reader who 
wants a picture of the new Palestine, as seen against the 
background of the old. The following typical extract 
illustrates the point :— 

“A short distance beyond Bethany on the right is Abu 


Dis, beyond which is a Greek Chapel which encloses the 
Stone of Meeting, supposed to mark the spot where Martha 
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met Jesus before Lazarus was restored to life. The road then 
follows the Wad el Hod, or the Valley of the Watering-Place, 
after Hod el Azariyeh, or the Apostles’ Well, the only well 
until the Plain of Jericho is reached. Khan el Hatrur, which 
appears after a rise in the road of 200 feet, a drop of 150 
and another of 200, is connected with the Good Samaritan 
and the man who fell among thieves.” 


And so on. The whole book is on these lines, except for 
three rather sketchy chapters of a few pages each on the 
History of Palestine, Modern Palestine and the Bible, and 
the New Palestine. Of these, the first two travel rapidly 
over familiar ground. The chapter on the New Palestine is 
more important, because the subject is less threadbare. Mr. 
Hyamson is so fully informed that his difficulty has appar- 
ently been to select the salient facts. It cannot honestly be 
said that he has been altogether successful. The simplest 
test is to ask what it is that the average reader would natur- 
ally want to know about Palestine. He would want to have 
some idea of its size and population ; of its races, religions, 
and languages; of how it is governed; of its economic 
development and prospects; of the scale and character of 
the post-War Jewish immigration ; and of the origins and 
significance of Zionism. Some of these questions are 
answered by Mr. Hyamson, but there are some elementary 
points on which he is silent. To take one example, the 
reader is informed that ‘‘ to-day there are 150,000 Jews in 
Palestine,"’ but he is not told what the total population is, or 
what it consists of, apart from the Jews. Some interesting 
details are given of the post-War Jewish colonization, but 
there is no discussion of its meaning and purpose, while the 
Zionist Organization is merely mentioned in passing without 
even a brief account of its history or of the part which 
has devolved upon it to play in the making of the new 
Palestine. The British Administration is very rightly given 
credit for its civilizing work, though no mention is made of 
one of its most important achievements, the purification of 
the law-courts, or of the progress which has been made in 
the fields of public education and public health. But nothing 
is said as to the machinery of government, and the reader 
is left in the dark as to how far, if at all, Palestine possesses 
self-governing institutions. The specialist has no need of 
such information, but it is indispensable to one, at least, of 
the two types of readers whom Mr. Hyamson has in mind— 
those who require, not a guide-book, but a readable account 
of the new Palestine and its historical background. 

On the other hand, as a guide-book for the tourist, 
‘* Palestine, Old and New,’’ has much to commend it. The 
ground is systematically covered, and the visitor who places 
himself in Mr. Hyamson’s hands will miss hardly anything 
of interest ; indeed, if he has any complaint, it will be that 
the incessant flow of information is apt at times to become 
a trifle bewildering, with the result that he may sometimes 
not see the wood for the trees. Apart from this, the only 
serious criticism which suggests itself is that a rather dis- 
proportionate prominence is given to the old Palestine at 
the expense of the new. It is, for example, a little surprising 
to find that the chapter on the Jordan Valley mentions 
neither the Jordan Valley hydro-electric scheme nor the 
mineral wealth of the Dead Sea, and that neither the name 
‘* Rutenberg *’ nor the word ‘ potash’ occurs in the Index. 
Similarly of the twenty-seven admirable illustrations, the 
great majority are of antiquarian interest, and the new 
Palestine is only represented by photographs of Haifa and of 
the Hebrew University. It is, by the way, a little misleading 
to describe the University as ‘‘ a research as well as a teach- 
ing institute.” The University is at present primarily a 
research institution, and the teaching side is only now he- 
ginning to be developed. A few of Mr. Hyamson’s figures are 
questionable. The population of Tel-Aviv, for example, is 
given as 45,000, and that of Nahalal as 300; the correct 
figures are nearer 37,000 and 650. But in so large a mass of 
detailed information a few slips are unavoidable, and it 
would be hypercritical to make too much of them. In so 
far as Mr. Hyamson’s intention was to produce a guide-book 
which would be of practical value to English-speaking 
tourists, he is to be congratulated on a conscientious and 
workmanlike performance. 

LEONARD STEIN. 
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TUE RIGHT AND THE WRONG OF IT 


The Political Economy of Free Trade. By the Rr. 
IkKOBERTSON King. 8s. 6d ‘ 
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Last about Free Trade and Protection. By 
,\AHAM With an Introduction by BRIGADIER- 
GENERAL Sin Henry PAGE Crorr. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


FREE TRADERS Will welcome the return of Mr. Robertson to 
the fiscal controversy. In the days of avowed “ Tariff 
Reform,’ Mr. Robertson was of the ablest most 
of the champions of Free Trade. 

Mr. Robertson writes from a strong sense of patriotic 
duty. Free Traders, he thinks, are taking the newest phase 
of Protectionism too lightly ; unless they wake up, the move- 
ment may bring about the ruin of British industry. Piece- 
tack by duties on imported buttons and gas mantles 
do not arouse the fears of the public like threats of a bread 
tax. Before the war the man in the street knew more about 
the economics of Free Trade than any electorate in the world. 
But the have learnt wisdom by 
repeated defeats. They will not make a frontal attack on 
Free Trade, but try to sap its defences and arouse the greed 
of each trade by dangling before it the prospect of tariff 
favours. 

Mr. Robertson prepares the ground for a revived Free 
Trade polemic by going over again and pointing the moral 
of the history of Protection in the past. He then turns on 
some of its recent exponents; mercilessly exposing their 
absurdities, and concludes with a much-needed appeal for a 
Free Trade Campaign on the scale of that which defeated 
Mr. Chamberlain. A most timely book. 

Sir Henry Page Croft must have had some unhappy 
moments when he read Mr. Graham’s manuscript. ‘‘As a 
theory,’’ he will have learnt, ‘‘ Free Trade remains un- 
shaken’; Protectionists ‘‘ have persistently employed the 
wrong method of attack ’’ ; they ‘*‘ have not taken the trouble 
to master the theory themselves,’’ having indeed “a lofty 
contempt, typically Tory, for theories.”’ 

But Mr. Graham has found “ the truth at last.’ To the 
mercantilist who looks to tariffs as a means of keeping gold 
in the country the Free-Traders’ contention that ‘‘ goods pay 
for goods *’ is a complete answer ; it is no answer at all to the 
true Protectionist who aims at doubling the trade of the 
country by compelling everyone to buy at home the goods 
they are now importing from abroad. 

‘* An Englishman,” he says, ‘‘ has made a pair of boots, 
and wishes for a hat, which he gets from France. ... He 
exchanges the English boots for a French hat... . England 
has gained a hat and lost a pair of boots. ‘ Exports have 
paid for imports.’ . . . Next, the Englishman makes another 
pair of boots. .. . This time he has a fancy for an English 
hat.’” England ‘‘ has gained both boots and hat. Other 
things being equal the home trade offers exactly double the 
foreign trade.”’ 

‘‘Other things being equal!” But they never are. 
English people do not buy foreign hats for love of the 
foreigner, but only when they are cheap ; if they change, it 
is either because the English hatter has reduced his price 
to that of the foreigner or the foreign price has been in- 
creased. Mr. Graham has overlooked this little matter of 
price. Let us suppose that, between the first and second 
exchanges, Mr. Churchill has ‘“ safeguarded ’’ the hat in- 
dustry by imposing an import duty on hats. This cuts out 
the Frenchman, but it leaves the shoemaker with a problem. 
The money he gets for the new pair of shoes will no longer 
suffice to buy a hat ; he must make his old hat do or add 
the price, say, of a pair of slippers to the amount. Incomes 
not being indefinitely elastic, extra expenditure in one direc- 
tion involves economy in others; and, if the shoemaker 
decides to buy the dearer hat, some other trade must suffer 
the loss of his custom. 

From this point onwards Mr. Graham tacitly assumes 
that the one thing that can never happen, the doubling of the 
home trade, will be the normal result of tariff protection. In 
practice, the actual effects would vary from the total destruc- 
tion of both trades to effective protection of the ‘ safe- 
guarded * industry at the expense of the general trade of the 
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country. If you tax a necessary, people may still buy nearly 
as much of it as ever, and less of other things ; while the 
increased price of a luxury or comfort may merely prevent 
further business in the trade itself. 

Persuaded that we can double trade by taxing it, Mr. 
Graham has golden dreams of the protectionist future. The 
home demand for capital will be so great that we need no 
longer pursue the ruinous policy of exporting capital abroad. 
With increased home capital will come unlimited demand for 
labour ; for Mr. Graham has no idea of the extent to which 
our foreign trade is something added to what could exist 
without it. Free Trade Britain and Holland, and low tariffed 
selgium, employ more labour in proportion to their areas 
than any high protectionist countries in the world. We 
cannot afford to surrender our share in exporting capital to 
new countries. To take an example: The Scottish railway 
companies have for long made their own engines, and there 
is no free home market for locomotives apart from the com- 
panies, Yet there are great engine building firms in Glasgow 
making locomotives for export, and mountain-climbing 
engines for Switzerland are to-day being made in this 
country. This implies an added capital in Glasgow invested 
in the factories, as well as employment in making engines 
here, and not in Belgium or Germany. Mr. Graham has 
found a mare’s nest. 

P. J. SHaw. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR 


The War in the Air. Vol. II. 
sity Press. 17s. 6d.) 
Airmen or Noahs. By ADMIRAL SUETER. 


By H. A. JONES. (Oxford Univer- 


Isaac Pitman, 295s.) 
THE first volume of the history of the Air Services in the 
War was written by the late Professor Raleigh. As an 
account of various incidents in the campaign, done in the 
heroic style, it had interest and some charm, but it never 
began to be a history, and if Mr. H. A. Jones, who carries 
on the work, had given us a sober and accurate description 
of the major facts, particularly those concerning the forma- 
tion, policy, organization, and equipment of the new fighting 
arm, we should have been amply compensated for the literary 
graces which departed with Raleigh. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Jones has not done this. To begin with, his style is em- 
barrassing—he gushes, an unendurable habit in a military 
historian. Here is a typical sentence: ‘‘ And no summary, 
let it be said at once, can do justice to a feat which is full 
of the stuff of wonder. . . . The searching mind of posterity, 
as it plays about the battle-fields, cannot fail to respond with 
all that is best in its own heart.” 

This fault of manner is echoed in the matter of the book. 
The place of criticism is taken by vague and unhelpful specu- 
lation. A sense of proportion, surely a basic necessity for 
the writing of anything approaching history, is entirely lack- 
ing. In fact, the whole tone is that of a man who is dealing 
from day to day with contemporary events, not conducting a 
dispassionate survey of past ones. For instance, the claims 
made for the usefulness of the Royal Naval Air Service at 
Gallipoli doubtless seemed fair enough at the time, but they 
have not been substantiated by later accounts. One gets the 
impression that Mr. Jones has gone over contemporary 
records carefully, picking out the bits he considers the most 
interesting, and has pieced them together into a story, giving 
no reference to whatever authorities he may have consulted 
for their verification. This gives his book the domestic atmo- 
sphere of a Divisional History. But while Divisional His- 
tories, which are designed as souvenirs for those who served 
with the Division, are quite properly a series of anecdotes, 
an official history of the War in the Air, which is really 
the history of the formation of a new fighting service, should 
be conducted on a very different plan. 

Admiral Murray Sueter’s book is a counterblast to 
‘*Neon’s’’ Great Delusion. It is pleasant to find a senior 
Naval Officer taking up the cudgels in defence of the Air, 
and Admiral Sueter, who worked hard for the formation and 
well-being of the Royal Naval Air Service during the War, 
speaks with authority. His book is written in a cheerful, 
informal style, and makes entertaining reading. 
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GOOD, BAD—BUT MOSTLY INDIFFERENT 


The American Caravan: A Yearbook of American Literature. 
Edited by VAN Wyck Brooks, LEWIS MUMFORD, ALFRED 
KREYMBEORG, and PAUL ROSENFELD. (Cape. 21s.) 

The Oxford Book of American Verse. Chosen and Edited by 
BLISS CARMAN. (Oxford University Press, 10s. 6d.) 


SOUNDING trumpets of freedom for the modern American 
writer, one of the editors of ‘The American Caravan” not long 
ago proclaimed the necessity for the creation of ‘‘ a philo- 
sophy which shall be oriented as completely towards Life as 
the dominant thought since Descartes has been directed 
towards the Machine."’ ‘* Allons! ’’ he concluded, ‘‘ the road 
is before us!*’ Here, we may gather from the nature of its 
contents, we have the vehicle which is to take us at any rate 
a stage along that road. It is commodious enough, but even 
so it seems a little overcrowded, some seventy-odd individuais 
contributing to its 800-odd ample pages. It is, moreover, a 
very mixed bag, for in soliciting contributions the editors 
sought especially ‘‘ intermediary forms too frequently dis- 
couraged by periodicals and publishers *’—short novels, nur- 
ratives in verse, plays, groups of stories and of poems. It 
stands, they claim, as ‘“‘ an affirmation of the health of the 
young American literature.’’ The italics are ours, for the 
point should be stressed. Of all the contributors not more 
than a dozen have any wide reputation over here, and these 
are done with when we have mentioned the names of Eugene 
O'Neill, Hemingway, W. E. Leonard, Carlos Williams, Gould 
Fletcher, Dos Passos, Louis Untermeyer, Gertrude Stein, 
Witter Bynner, and Robert Hillyer. To call the volume ‘‘a 
vearbook of American iiterature ’’ is misleading—these cara- 
vanners are, with scarcely an exception, not the high-priests 
but the outriders of American literature. 

They are, therefore, possibly the more interesting as por- 
tents. Whither do they point? Can we accept as satisfactory 
their promise for the literature of to-morrow? In answer 
ii must be admitted that too often in the course of these pages 
we are impelled to ask, in the words of a contributor who 
writes on modern painting, why we should give our time 
to *‘an art which is, at the one extreme, less stimulating 
because of its fidelity to nature than photography, and 
at the other, an abstract agglomeration so remote from ex- 
perience as to be utterly meaningless?’ It is impossible to 
particularize in dealing with such a bulk of miscellaneous 
matter, but we may perhaps hint at the causes of dissatisfac- 
tion by making use of one of the most interesting—and 
briefest—essays, Francis Fergusson’s appreciative criticism 
of T. S. Eliot’s theory of art, for the influence of Mr. Eliot 
is apparent again and again in these pages. His dictum 
that ‘‘ it is not the ‘ greatness,’ the intensity of the emotions, 
the components, but the intensity of the artistic process, the 
pressure, so to speak, under which the fusion takes place, 
that counts *’ is rightly accepted. The trouble is that too 
many of these writers, while quite willing to abandon the 
‘““ greatness,’’ are unable to supply the ‘“‘ intensity! Very 
much to the point is Mr. Fergusson’s criticism of Mr. Eliot's 
theory (which as a whole he duly appraises) for its implica- 
tion that ‘‘ the value of art and human values are not related 
at all.’’ Here we do feel constantly a lack of human values 
All subjects, the writers would seem to say, are equally 
worthy of treatment ; let wholeness, harmony, and quiddity 
(in Mr. Joyce’s phrase) be preserved, and length and detail 
of treatment become matters of indifference. This is true, 
but the fallacy lies in the tacit assumption that subjects can 
be treated in isolation, unrelated to the universe at large ; 
it lies in the assumption that the source of all values is not 
precisely the artist's attitude to the universe at large. Thus 
while many of these contributions are clever, they are also 
pointless ; they link up with nothing. 

There is, however, room for all sorts here ; some good, 
very little bad, but a good deal of the indifferent. The poetry 
satisfies least of all; it lacks beauty, compelling magic—it 
has mostly a prose content and a prose manner. The prose 
(if we except Gertrude Stein) is much more interesting, but 
best of all are three plays, Paul Green’s ‘‘ Supper for the 
Dead,"’ Michael Gold's ‘‘ Hoboken Blues,’’ and the fragment, 
‘‘Lazarus Laughed,’’ by Eugene O'Neill. The second in 
particular, a ‘‘ Modern Negro Fantasia’? on the ‘old 
American Theme” of Rip Van Winkle, displays true if 
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erratic imagination. If this ‘‘ yearbook "’ is, as is suggested, 
to become an annual affair, the editors might well in future 
sacrifice quantity for quality. There is altogether too much 
of it, and it does not recommend a book even with such a title 
that it needs a caravan on wheels to transport it from place 
to place. 

Yet to appreciate properly the literary merits of ‘‘ The 
American Caravan’ one should perhaps read first ‘* The 
Oxford Book of American Verse.’’ Mr. Carman’s Preface is 
full of apologies for what he has left out. He has, he says, 
merely skimmed the surface—for which, indeed, we should 
be thankful! He has made some astonishing omissions, 
notably Herman Melville and T. S. Eliot (W. E. Leonard, 
too), and a number of the selections given—Emily Dickinson 
is an example—are far from satisfactory. But what really 
is astounding is the quantity included of plainly bad stuff-- 
‘* magazine verse "’ of the very worst kind. Whitcomb Riley 
offers some specimens, but Gertrude Hall’s ‘‘To a Weed” 
is far more typical :— 


“The gardener,—mind,—will come in his big boots 
And drag you up by your rebellious roots, 
And cast you forth to shrivel in the sun, 
Your daring quelled, your little weed’s life done. 


“And when the noon cools and the sun drops low, 
He’ll come again with his big wheelbarrow 
And trundle you,—I don’t know clearly where,— 
But off—outside the dew, the light, the air.” 


‘The American Caravan "’ at least has nothing like this to 
offer, and even in the ‘‘ Oxford Book ”’ itself we are permitted 
to discern the comparative economy, the verbal and intel- 
lectual athleticism, of modern poetry. Mr. Carman presum- 
ably is protected by his title, but the proportion of verse to 
poetry is too overwhelming. A good half of the contents 
should have been pruned away as worthless imitative rub- 
bish. Then, with the omissions rectified, we should have an 
interesting record of the not too interesting achievement of 
American »oetry in the last two hundred years. But Mr. 
Carman, like Gertrude Hall, seems to like his weeds! 
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NAPOLEON’S FAVOURITE 


The Memoirs of Queen Hortense. 


STEP-DAUGHTER 


Edited by PRINCE NAPOLEON. 


Translated by ARTHUR K. GRIGGS and F. MABEL ROBINSON. 
Iwo vols. (Thornton Butterworth. 42s. 


THE Memoirs of Queen Hortense were written in 1820, though 
they have only just been published, by Prince Napoleon. 
Long known to exist, their contents have somewhat harassed 
the imagination of historians, who will probably be a trifle 
disappointed now that they have at last appeared. 

This reflection does not mean that they are not very 
good reading. The woman who was both the step-daughter 
and the sister-in-law of Napoleon was always well placed to 
observe, and the gossip she retails is first-hand and entertain- 
ing. But she was neither intelligent nor truthful enough to 
become an important historical authority. She does, how- 
ever, finally rebut the charge that Napoleon III., her son, 
was not the child of his legal father. Long separated, Hor- 
tense and her husband, Louis, King of Holland, met in the 
Pvrenees after the death of their eldest son:— 

‘] had 


from my 


not enough self-mastery,’’ she writes, ‘‘to hide 


husband a sort of fear, and even repulsion that 
1 felt at our reunion, He longed for it so, and was so happy 
about it that our reconciliation took place at Toulouse.” 
After the canonical interval, the saviour of society 
appeared upon the scene. This is, I think, final. Hortense 
would not have had the intelligence to slip in a lie so aptly, 
nor had the question of Napoleon’s birth become a matter 
of the slightest importance by 1820. It must be admitted 
that the whole affair is a considerable triumph for Mr. 
Guedalla. 
In general, 


however, Queen Hortense is far from in- 


genuous about her affairs of the heart. To hear her, you 
would never suspect that she had listened for e singie 


moment to the sighs of M. de Flahaut. King Louis was, 
perhaps, justifiably annoyed when his envoys were fobbed 
off with observations like the following :— 

‘* So that the same 


on evening that I had made up my 


mind how to act I went up to him (M. de Labedoyere) and 
managed to lead our conversation in such a way as 10 
insert the following phrase, uttered shyly, but in a firm 


voice : ‘T should regret it deeply if anyone became attached 
to me. I could not return his attachment. I care only for 
the esteem of those who know me; my fate and my feelings 
are fixed: there could be nothing but unhappiness for any- 


one who cared for me in the least.” 


Hortense, in fact, 
word in first. 

She certainly must have suffered terribly from Louis, 
who was obviously crazy ; and one cannot but sympathize 
with the way in which she avoided living with him. Napo- 
leon, who was the most irritating type of anti-feminist, was 
extremely cross about the whole affair, and was always 
trying to drive her off to Holland. She showed considerable 
cunning in failing to fulfil the imperial commands, and the 
continual hide-and-seek makes amusing reading. She was 
assisted by the fact that Napoleon was genuinely fond of 
his step-daughter, and did net want to persecute her exces- 
sively. Evil tongues even whispered that he was the father 
of some of her children, but for this slander there seems to 
be no basis whatever. As in all books in which the Em- 
peror’s relatives figure prominently, the Emperor himself 
emerges with a certain amount of credit. Louis of Holland 
was obviously one of the most intolerable of all his intoler- 
able brothers, and really Napoleon was extremely good- 
natured under very trying circumstances. Louis’s life was 
one long wail of complaint and moral indignation. But, 
then, when we come to the Court, our sympathies once 
more veer away from Napoleon. Balmoral was simply not 
in it at all:— 


was a minx, who knew how to get her 


‘One 


day when the Queen of Naples was telling my 
mother 


the Empress about an evening she had spent at a 
masked ball, and all the witty things that had been said 
there, the Emperor interrupted her, saying, ‘Once upon a 
time all that was amusing enough; now it is unseemly. A 
princess must set an example, and behave in accordance 
with the rules of her day. The time for light, frivolous 
amusements has passed, Everything now must be serious 
and earnest.’ ”’ 


Moi, je prends tout au sérieur, as he observed on a famous 
occasion. One can imagine his quoting Longfellow. 
FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


a» 


So 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


By JEREMY BENTHAM. NOW 
by CHARLES 
15s.) 


A Comment on the Commentaries. 
first printed, with Introduction and Notes, 
WARREN EVERETY. (Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
Those who know Bentham as a prolix and tedious writer 

will be surprised at the vivacity of this newly discovered 

work of his youth. In one of the unsorted files of Bentham 

MSS. at University College, Mr. Everett has found the earlier 

book from which the ‘‘ Fragment on Government ”’ sprang. 

That the ‘‘Comment on the Commentaries’? was never 

finished may have been at least in part due to the fact— 

another discovery of Mr. Everett’s—that Bentham was in love 
with a certain Miss Dunkley and that he hoped to earn £120 
by his comments on Blackstone’s Commentaries, and so 
facilitate a marriage to which his father was opposed. In 
the event neither of Jeremy’s projects was completed. 
The book does not contain any ideas which were not 
expressed later by Bentham, and it proceeds by his 
familiar method of showing the incoherence and looseness of 
his opponent’s language. Dealing with the often exposed 
confusion in the use of the word ‘ law,’’ Bentham compares 
the laws of men with such a ‘‘ law” of Optics as that the 
angle of reflection is (‘‘ shall be must our Author say to make 
it serve him as an example *’) equal to the angle of incidence. 

‘We now understand how this matter was brought about. 

Hark ye (said the author of nature once upon a time), hark 

ye, vou rays. There are some surfaces you will meet with 

in vour travels that when you strike upon them, will send 
you packing ; now when in such case, this is what I would 
have you do: keep the same slope in going that you did in 
coming. Mind and do what I say: if you don’t, as sure as 
you are rays it will be the worse for you: upon this the rays 

(finding they should get into bad bread else) made their bows, 

shrugged up their shoulders and went and did so.’’ The book 

is not all like this example, but it is almost all good. Mr. 


Everett’s editorship is competent, and his introduction 

serviceable, if not inspired. 

The Complete Works of Percy Bysshe Sheiley. Julian Edition. 
In ten volumes. Edited by ROGER INGPEN and WALTER E. 
Peck. Vol. IV. (Benn. £3 3s. 

The fourth volume of the stately Julian Shelley. which 
happens also to be the fourth and last of the ‘‘Poems,’’ would 


perhaps, though it necessarily contains some of the very 
finest of the poet’s work, not require separate notice if it 
did not also contain something which is certainly not the 
finest, and has something doubtful about its claim to be his 
at all except in the smallest part; while that it is his, in 
collaboration with Medwin, does not rest on the strongest 
testimony in resting on Medwin’s own. This is the 
‘** Wandering Jew,’’ which only one or two collected editions 
have hitherto admitted, and which is not ‘* venal on every 
stall *’ in separate form. For the details of all this the curious 
must, of course, be referred to the book itself, which reference 
is the purpose of this notice. Eut one cannot refrain from 
pointing out that the almost utter worthlessness and the 
scant intelligibilitv, which in most poets’ case would be argu- 


ments against it, are in Shelley’s rather in its favour. That 
such stuff should be in the same volume with the ‘* Witch of 


Atlas’ and the ‘‘ Triumph of Life,’’ let alone smaller things 
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which are among the absolute masterpieces of brief lyric 
poetry, seems amazing, till and only till we remember that 
the same author had written or was writing (about the 
acknowledged dates of something on ‘*‘ The Wandering Jew,”’ 
in verse) the twaddle of *‘ Victor and Cazire ’’ in prose, the 
meaninglessness of the ‘‘ Margaret Nicolson’’ pieces, the 
rubbish of ‘‘ St. Irvyne,’’ wherein let it be further remem- 
bered that no actual quotations from this stuff occurs. It 
was therefore quite right of Messrs. Ingpen and Peck to let 
their readers have it with variants from the two original (if 
they can be called original) forms. 

. * . 
Philips’ Map of England and Wales. 

Ltd. £2 15s.) 

This admirable map, which is about six feet high by four 
to five feet broad, is mounted on stout canvas and is ex- 
tremely suitable for the wall of a business office or school. 
Railways, roads, waterways and steamer routes are clearly 
marked, and the lettering of place-names is excellent. The 
map is accompanied by an Index in a convenient booklet 
form. 


George Philip & Son. 


* * * 


Day In, Day Out. By Mrs. AuBREY LE BLOND. (The Bodley 


Head. 12s. 6d.) 

Mrs. Le Blond, who is the author of a well-known book 
on Italian gardens, was first married to the famous Colonel 
Burnaby. She is descended from many races. Hence, per- 
haps, she has had many experiences. Her memories begin 
with the Prince of Wales’s set and hunting in Ireland. Mrs. 
Le Blond has been very lucky in her sightseeing. She has 
seen most people of importance in the last fifty years or so, 
most quarters of the globe, and her luck did not fail her last 
summer when she was one of the few people who had a 
perfect view of the eclipse. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


H.M.V. RECORDS 


THERE have been previous partial recordings of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s ‘‘ Scheherazade,’’ but none has been anything 
like as good as the complete recording now made by the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra under Stokowski. (Five 
12-in. records. D1436-40. 6s. 6d. each). The playing is 
excellent, and the clarity and balance of the recording very 
good. Only occasionally is there a slight blurring of the bass. 

Toti dal Monte’s soprano voice and personality come 
through very well in two songs from Donizetti's ‘‘ La Figlia 
del Regimento’’ (DB1152. 8s. 6d.). On the other hand, 
Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, oversentimentalizes ‘‘ Drink to 
me only with thine eyes”’ and ‘‘ Believe me if all those 
endearing young charms’ (DAS886. 6s.).. A much better 
vocal record is that on which Georg A. Walter, tenor, sings 
two of the most beautiful Schubert songs, ‘‘ Nacht und 
Traum” and ‘‘ Du bist die Ruh’ *’ (B2772.  3s.). 

A typical Kreisler record is ‘‘ Marche Militaire Vien- 
noise *’ and ‘‘ Syncopation,”’ in which the great violinist is 
joined by Hugo Kreisler on the ‘cello (DA961. 6s.). 

We welcome the recording of another of Delius’s works, 
‘ Brigg Fair,’ though it is not, we think, as successful as 
‘‘On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring.” Like the latter, 
it requires to be played with considerable understanding and 
sympathy, for it is not an easy piece. Mr. Toye and the 
London Symphony Orchestra are fairly successful with it. 
(Two 12-in. records. D1442-3. 6s. 6d. each.) The recording 
in another orchestral piece, the Ballet Music from ‘‘ Samson 
and Delilah,’? played by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
under Dr. Blech, is excellent. (D1444. 6s. 6d.) Still 
‘‘ lighter *’ orchestral music is provided by a Selection from 
‘* Faust,” played by Marek Weber’s Orchestra. (C1511. 
4s. 6d.) 

One of the best piano records which we have heard, both 
for playing and recording, is Chopin's Barcarolle in F sharp 
major, played by Arthur Rubinstein. (DB1161. 8s. 6d.) 
César Franck’s Andantino in G minor is also a good instru- 
mental record, played on the organ by Dr. Darke, with 
Wesley’s ‘‘ Choral Song” on the other side. (B2730. 3s.) 

The best vocal record is ‘‘ Su Dunque!”’ and “* Rivedrai 
le foreste,’’ from Verdi’s ‘‘ Aida,’’ sung by Granforte, bari- 
tone, and Monti, soprano (DB1153. 8s. 6d.)—a very spirited 
performance. Florence Austral, soprano, sings Chopin's 
‘‘ The Betrothal * and a song of Gordigiani. (E506. 4s. 6d.) 

An interesting record is Nocturne from Borodin’s Quartet 
in D major, very well played by the Budapest Quartet. 
(D1441. 6s. 6d.) 
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THE CHILDERMASS. Section I. 
By WynpuHaM Lewis. (Chatto and 
Windus. 8s. 6d. net.) 


“The great feature of Mr. Lewis’s 
brave stand against modernity is that 
he fights the age with its own weapons. 
No living writer has the same aggressive 
intellectual vitality, or the capacity to 
express it in such leathery, whip- 
cracking prose. Behind this lies a 
mind and a sensibility which are among 
the most interesting of our time. 

Here is a superbly controversial section 
of athree-decker . . . deserving to be read 
by any intelligent follower of the 
social tendencies of to-day.” 

The New Statesman. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


NEW YORK—RAILWAYS 


SMALL force of prominent operators on the New York 
A Bick Exchange continue to fight the Federal Reserve 

Bank. On Tuesday morning of this week the leading 
industrial stocks—U.S. Steel, General Motors, &c.—estab- 
lished a new high level for the period since the slump in 
June. American buying of gramophone shares even caused 
the dead-alive London Stock Exchange to wake up out of 
its Bank Holiday stupor. Later in the day (Tuesday) call 
money in New York was advanced to 6} per cent., and 
with rumours of a rise in the Federal Reserve re-discount 
rate the stock market turned “sellers.” The wicked 
operators argue that no Federal Reserve Bank can prevent 
‘** bullishness *’ if people feel bullish, and that in any case 
it is not the business of the Federal Reserve Banks to check 
stock market speculations. The Federal Reserve authori- 
ties point to every Reserve Bank’s authority “* to establish 
from time to time, subject to review and determination of 
the Federal Reserve Board, rates of discount . . . which 
shall be fixed with a view of accommodating commerce and 
business.’’? (Contrast this principle of the American Con- 
stitution with the deflationist tendencies of our own Govern- 
ment.) To withdraw funds used for speculative purposes 
is considered by the Federal Reserve authorities as an 
attempt to accommodate commerce and business. But the 
wicked operators can fairly say that earnings and business 
in America are good enough to support bullish stock market 
activity. Industrial earnings for the first half of 1928 are 
for the most part better than those of 1927. The steel, 
construction, and automobile industries are surprisingly 
active. in London the gilt-edged market, with its eye on 
Bank rate, is frankly nervous of another rise in the Federal 
Reserve re-discount rates, while the industrial share market, 
with unhappily no encouragement from the state of British 
trade, is still influenced by the news from New York. 

* * * 

A firm of Stock Exchange brokers, in an investment 
report to its clients, draws a comparison between the home 
railway companies and the cable companies which we think 
is instructive, if not quite exact. The home railways and 
the cable companies, it declares, found themselves at the 
beginning of this year in much the same position. Both 
had once enjoyed a monopoly. Both were threatened with 
ultimate extinction by a new system of communications— 
the railways by motor transport and the cables by wireless. 
The railways, already saddled with an Act of Parliament, 
applied to Parliament for powers to run motor transport 
against their competitors. The ‘* Eastern ”’ cables, being 
commercial bodies enjoying full liberty of action, made a 
deal with their competitors—the Marconi Company—and 
applied to Parliament for powers to take over the Govern- 
ment cable and wireless services. The railways have 
received their motor transport powers : the Eastern-Marconi 
merger has been blessed by the Imperial and Wireless Con- 
ference and granted leave to take over the Government 
wireless and cable systems. But the railways are still left 
in the wilds of commercial competition, struggling for 
existence : the cables have scrambled back safely into the 
fold of monopoly. We agree with the moral of this Stock 
Exchange report that an investment in the cable companies’ 
stocks is a reasonable speculation while an investment in 
home railway stocks is an almost desperate gamble. 

+ ~ ~ 

It is the suggestion of monopoly that makes the cables- 
wireless merger an interesting subject for the investor. We 
leave others to discuss that intriguing question whether 
the fusion of interests recommended by the Imperial and 
Wireless Conference is rather a form of protection for cables 
than an Imperial development of wireless telegraphy and 
telephony on economic lines. We will only consider the 
investment position of the new cable-wireless combine. The 
proposed Holding Company, which has a capital of 
£53,700,000, takes over the ordinary share capital of the 
Eastern Telegraph, the Eastern Extension, and the Western 
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Telegraph companies (which have now absorbed the Direct 
West India Cable group), and the whole of the capital of 
the Marconi Company. The allocation of the capital of 
the Holding Company is to be as follows :— 

Capital of Allocated to 
Merger Co. Cable Cos. Marconi Co. 
£23,500,000 in 53% Cum. Pref. £1 shares £20,000,000 £3,500,000 
£21,200,000 im 73% Non.Cum. “A” 
Ord, £i shares 

“B” Ord. £1 shares 


£13,200,000 
£3,150,000 


£8,000,000 
£9,000,000 in £5,850,000 
£36,350,000 £17,350,000 


£53,700,000 





The Imperial and Wireless Conference recommended that 
a Communications Company be formed to acquire as from 
April Ist, 1928, all the communication assets of the Cable 
and Marconi Companies, all the Government cable services 
(Pacific Cable Board’s cables, the West Indian cable and 
wireless system worked by the Pacifie Cable Board, and 
the Imperial Atlantic Cables), and the lease of the Post 
Office ** beam ”’ wireless services. The Post Office reserves 
the right to conduct the external telephone services of 
Great Britain. The Communications Company will issue 
shares to the Cable and Marconi Companies in exchange for 
their communication assets. That is the framework of the 
combine. 
. * * 

As a protection for the user of cable and wireless ser- 
vices against exploitation by the shareholders of this 
monopolistic combine, the Conference recommended that 
the revenue of the Communications Company should be 
limited to 6 per cent. on the capital employed. This is 
fixed to begin with at £31,083,333, so that 6 per cent. net 
will bring in £1,865,000. Any net revenue in excess of 
that sum is to go as to 50 per cent. in reduction of rates 
and as to 50 per cent. to the Company subject to 12 per cent. 
of that 50 per cent. surplus being paid to the Government 
as additional rental for the ** beam ” services (the fixed 
rental being £250,000 per annum). It is now possible to 
form an estimate of the revenue of the new Holding Com- 
pany. Assuming that the Cable and Marconi companies 
pass on in dividends to the Holding Company all their 
income, the revenue of the Holding Company will be 
approximately as follows :— 

Income from Communications Cv. .. 5 a ; 
Income from Gilt-edged and non-traffic investments of 

Cable Companies, estimated at ... ae : 

Income from Marconi manufacturing & patent rights 


£1 (865,000 


750,000 
750,000 


£3,365,000 

This revenue would enable the Holding Company to pay 

its fixed 5} per cent. dividend on its cumulative prefer- 

ence shares (taking £1,292,500), the 7} per cent. non- 

cumulative dividend on its ** A” ordinary shares (taking 

£1,590,000), and 5 per cent. on its ** B ” ordinary shares. 
7” ~ * 


But it would be foolish to suppose that the Holding 
Company would start paying dividends on the * B” 
ordinary shares until it had created reserves and provided 
for capital developments. If the 5} per cent. preference 
and 74 non-cumulative *‘ A ” ordinary shares were to be 
quoted in the market at ‘* par,” it would be conservative 
to take a market valuation of the “‘ B ” ordinary shares of 
£1 at no more than 8s. This would give a valuation to 
the cable companies’ stocks—on the proposed allocation of 
Holding Company’s securities—of £277 per £100 stock or 
per ten £10 shares. Before the merger was announced the 
Eastern stock was quoted at about 148, and the Eastern 
Extension and Western £10 shares at 15} and 141 respec- 
tively. The present market price for Eastern is £248 and 
for Eastern Extension and Western £243. The market 
rightly takes the view that the Cable Companies, in view of 
the recent decline in their profits and the threat of gradual 
extinction, have done extremely well out of the deal. 








